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FOREWORD 


During many years of my boyhood most of my 
spare time was spent in the magic shop which Pro- 
fessor Paradise kept in the town in which [I lived. 
It was a dingy little place, tucked away in the rear 
of a dilapidated old building, but what wonders it 
held and what marvelous things happened there! It 
was always crammed full of a kaleidoscopic assort- 
ment of magical apparatus and illusions. In one cor- 
ner, perhaps, would be a mysterious cabinet. Profes- 
sor Paradise would step into it and a moment later 
I could open the door and he would have disappeared 
completely. While I searched everywhere for him, 
his voice would hail me in muffled tones: ‘‘ Let me out 
before I suffocate, youngster; I’m up here in this 
trunk on top of the showcase. The key is on my desk.” 
Sure enough, out he popped as soon as I got a step- 
ladder, climbed up and unlocked the trunk. 

On one occasion I was talking with the Professor 
when he suddenly left the ground and soared gently 
toward the ceiling. At a height of ten or twelve feet 
his upward motion stopped and he stretched him- 
self out in a comfortable position for all the world 
as though he were reclining on a divan. “I like it 
better up here every now and then,” he explained. 
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“The air makes such a comfortable cushion.” I 
knew it was only a variation of the levitation illu- 
sion that he had perfected, but though I looked every- 
where, I could not detect any wires or any other 
means of support. 

These and many other tricks, the Professor never 
tired of playing for my mystification, and I, in turn, 
was never tired of watching him and trying to guess 
how they were done. Whenever any of the famous 
magicians were performing in the city, they would 
come over to the shop and, for their benefit, the Pro- 
fessor would exhibit some of the new effects that his 
ingenious brain had perfected. Very often the wiz- 
ards themselves would be unable to see how the 
tricks were done, and when this happened the Pro- 
fessor was delighted beyond words. 

As the years went on, I gradually commenced to 
give magic performances and teach others the art of 
legerdemain, passing on to them the accumulated 
knowledge and skill of the veteran Professor Para- 
dise. For a long time I have wanted to write a book 
containing some of the best tricks known to us 
both, but the Professor was reluctant, wishing to 
keep his secrets, and only recently was I able to in- 
duce him to give his permission for the writing of this 
volume. 

' Generally speaking, there are two classes of ama- 
teur magicians. The members of one group look to 
the magic supply stores for their apparatus and are 
never satisfied unless all their nickel-plated cylinders, 
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japanned tin boxes, and other appurtenances are of 
professional make and just like the paraphernalia 
used by the famous professional conjurors. The other 
class, and I have a suspicion that it is by far the 
larger of the two, is made up of those who are never 
so happy as when messing about with scissors, paste, 
and glue, cutting up old playing cards, attaching 
mysterious bits of black thread, and mutilating silk 
handkerchiefs in their pursuit of the fascinating 
magic arts. They derive as much pleasure from the 
making of their own tricks as they do in subse- 
quently performing them to the mystification of their 
audiences, and it cannot be denied that there is an 
added thrill of pride when a piece of home-made 
apparatus carries off a trick in really professional 
style. 

This book, then, is intended primarily for the lat- 
ter class of amateurs, and each and every piece of 
apparatus included in it can be made by any boy 
who is at all familiar with the use of tools. Some 
can be constructed in a few minutes; others will 
take all of a rainy afternoon to put together. 

An effort has been made to exclude experiments 
which depend simply and solely upon the use of 
sleight of hand, for it has been the author’s experi- 
ence, while instructing and observing many amateurs, 
that the informality of the average amateur perform- 
ance, the proximity of the audience, and the man- 
ner in which the spectators frequently crowd in on 
the performer, make the use of intricate sleights 
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very difficult “to get away with.’ Hence, there are 
no descriptions of how to make the various passes 
with cards or how to palm and pass coins in order to 
make them disappear or apparently pass from hand 
to hand. For instruction in these arts, the reader is 
referred to such standard works as Modern Magic, 
by Professor Hoffman, where detailed descriptions 
of all the well-known sleights will be found. 

As in every book on magic, there is a mixture of 
the old and the new contained in the present volume. 
Some of the older tricks are so everlastingly good and 
so eternally mystifying that no book on magic is 
really complete without them; but every magician is 
constantly on the lookout for new effects and new 
devices with which to obtain them, and the greater 
number of those described herewith belong to the 
category of new tricks. 

It will be found that, instead of describing the 
various methods in common use of producing and 
disappearing handkerchiefs, cards, and coins, sepa- 
rately, the various means of producing these effects 
have largely been included in the descriptions of the 
tricks themselves. It must not be assumed, therefore, 
that they are to be used only in connection with the 
trick described. On the contrary, innumerable com- 
binations of appearances and disappearances will 
suggest themselves to the interested amateur as he 
studies the following pages, and many more than 
the actual number of tricks explained can be per- 
formed with the aid of the methods that are given. 
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The autnor hopes that the present work will be 
the means of introducing many beginners into the 
fascinating mysteries of the magic arts, and that 
the more experienced prestidigitators into whose 
hands it falls will find much new and interesting ma- 
terial with which to supplement their present pro- 
grams. 
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THE FLYING HANDKERCHIEF 
HERE is a series of surprises that will leave the 


most hard to please audience gasping with 
astonishment if the young magician goes through 
with the performance in an adroit manner. They all 
center about a single red handkerchief which the 
performer first shows to the audience and allows 
them to examine, if they wish to do so. He then takes 
a piece of newspaper, which he shows front and back 
and proceeds to roll up into a cornucopia. This empty 
cornucopia is placed on a table or chair at one side of 
the stage and the magician then makes a second one 
out of another piece of newspaper. In this second 
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cornucopia he places the red handkerchief, makes a 
few mystic passes with his magic wand, and upon 
opening out the cornucopia the handkerchief has 
completely disappeared. Stepping across the stage, 
the performer picks up the empty cornucopia, shows 
his right hand to be entirely empty, and then reaches 
it into the cornucopia and pulls out the handkerchief. 

When the audience has had sufficient time to 
appreciate this lightning transference, the performer 
proceeds with the trick by stepping to his table and 
picking up an ordinary drinking glass which he sets 
in full view of the audience near the front edge of 
the table and then covers over with a large pocket 
handkerchief. Now he commences to wave his hands, 
with the red handkerchief held between them, slowly 
up and down. Gradually the handkerchief grows 
smaller and smaller until, at last—whish! it disap- 
pears into thin air. The magician steps to his table, 
removes the handkerchief which is covering the glass, 
and inside the glass is seen the red handkerchief, 
which hag the uncanny knack of flying through the 
air at the magician’s bidding. 

To do this trick, three red silk handkerchiefs are 
necessary, as the veteran magical experimenter will, 
perhaps, have already surmised. They must, of. 
course, all be the same size and look exactly alike. 

‘The apparatus used is simple in the extreme. First, 
let us make the two pieces of newspaper which serve 
as cornucopias. From an old newspaper cut four 
pieces, each measuring about ten by fourteen inches. 
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Take two of these pieces and glue them together, 
all except one of the corners, where you should leave 
a little open space to form a pocket, as shown in the 
accompanying diagram. This pocket cannot be seen 
by the members of the audience, and the paper will 
appear to them like a single, unprepared piece of 
newsprint. The second cornucopia is prepared in 
exactly the same manner. 

Before commencing the trick, secrete one of the red 
handkerchiefs in the pocket of one of the pieces of 
newspaper. When you begin the performance, you 
pick up this paper and make it into the first cornu- 
copia, which you lay on a table at one side of the 
stage while you are engaged in making the other 
cornucopia and causing the handkerchief which 
you have shown to the audience to disappear by 
simply putting it into the hidden pocket. When you 
have uttered a few magic words and told the audience 
about the remarkable attributes of the handkerchief, 
which give it the power to fly through the air invis- 
ibly, you open the cornucopia, turn it front and back, 
and show that the handkerchief has vanished beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. 

Now, for the second part of the trick. The glass 
which you use at this stage of the game is what is 
known as a “mirror glass,” that is, it is fitted with a 
piece of mirror, as shown in the diagram. Any object 
placed behind this mirror will, of course, be invisible 
to the audience and, in the present instance, you 
place the third red handkerchief behind the mirror 
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before commencing the performance. The glass can 
then be left standing upon the table in full view of the 
audience, to whom it will appear as though perfectly 
empty. 

When you have produced the wandering handker- 
chief from the first cornucopia, which has been at the 
side of the stage all this while, the next step is to cause 
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it to disappear again, and for this you will need what 
is technically known as a “pull.” A very efficient 
“pull” can be made out of a piece of cardboard mail- 
ing tube about three quarters of an inch in diameter 
and an inch long. Into this little tube fit a hairpin as 
shown in the diagram, and to this hairpin attach a 
long piece of string. The free end of this string is 
fastened around your left wrist and leads from there 
across your back to the “pull” itself which is hanging 
loosely in your right coat sleeve. The string should be 
of such a length that the “pull” hangs about three 
inches above your right wrist, where you can easily 
get hold of it when it is needed. 

When you are ready to vanish the handkerchief, 
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bring your arms up close to your body and, in this 
position, it is easy to get the “pull” into your right 
hand without being observed. With your right side 
toward the audience, start to push the handkerchief 
slowly into the “‘pull,”’ and when it is well inside cry: 
“Vanish!”’ and spread your arms out wide, when the 
“pull” will shoot up your sleeve in less than no time, 
taking the handkerchief with it. 

Now step over to your table, upon which is stand- 
ing the mirror glass covered with a handkerchief. 
Pick the glass and handkerchief up in your right hand 
at the same time twisting it so the handkerchief in- 
side the glass will be toward the audience, and then, 
with a flourish, remove the covering handkerchief 
with your left hand, leaving the mysterious red hand- 
kerchief revealed. Take it from the glass and toss it 
down to the audience to examine for the hidden 
mechanism that gives it the power of invisible flight, 
a mechanism, it is safe to say, that they will not be 
likely to discover. 


THE MAGIC DYE TUBE 


A mel magician takes from his table a square piece 
of heavy white paper which he shows to the au- 
dience, front and back, and allows them to examine if 
they wish to do so. When everyone present is satisfied 
that it is innocent of any preparation, or “fixing,” 
the performer takes it back and rolls it into a tube, 
through which he puts his wand to show that it is 
empty and contains absolutely nothing except the 
thinnest of thin air. Picking up two colored hand- 
kerchiefs, green ones, let us say, from his table, he 
explains that the tube of paper is, in reality, an ex- 
cellent little dyeing machine, and that, by simply 
passing a handkerchief through it, it will change 
color in the most thorough and mystifying manner. 

He then proceeds to insert first one green hand- 
kerchief and then the other into the top of the tube, 
and, as they disappear inside it, they come out of the 
other end an entirely different color, red, blue, or 
yellow, according to the desire of the conjuror. When 
both handkerchiefs have been removed from the tube - 
the performer unrolls it. There is nothing whatsoever 
inside it, and he tosses it to the audience to reexamine 
at their leisure whilst they speculate on how the 
miraculous change of color was brought about. 
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To do this trick, it is necessary to have four hand- 
kerchiefs, two green ones, say, and two red, but all 
of them of the same size. There is also needed a small 
piece of apparatus which is made as follows: Get a 
cardboard mailing tube about one and a half inches 
in diameter and cut off a section of it four inches 
long. Then make a little bag of black cloth with a 
depth of two inches and a diameter at the mouth of 
one and a half inches, or just the same as that of the 
mailing tube. With a strong needle, sew this bag into 
the tube, placing the mouth midway between the 
ends of the tube, as shown in the diagram. To the 
bottom of the bag sew one of the red handkerchiefs. 

The only other thing that is required is the piece 
of heavy white paper, which should measure about 
ten inches square and should be marked with a light 
pencil line as shown at A in the diagram, to indicate 
just how far it should be rolled up so the little tube 
will fit snugly inside it. The performer should also 
have a rubber band handy to put around the tube 
to prevent its unrolling. 

When preparing for the performance of the trick, 
push the red handkerchief which is fastened to the 
bottom of the bag into the tube as far as it will go, 
and after it push the other red handkerchief. They 
should be sufficiently small so that they will be com- 
pletely concealed within the tube. 

Next, take one of the green handkerchiefs and lay 
it on your table, placing the loaded tube on top of it 
with the empty end facing away from the audience. 
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Over the tube throw the other green handkerchief 
so as to conceal it from the prying eyes of the specta- 
tors. 


When all is ready, pick up the piece of white paper, 
show it to the audience, roll it into a tube in front of 
their eyes, taking care to get it the proper size, as 
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shown by the pencil line. Then slip the rubber band 
around it, hold it up so the audience can look through 
it and see that it is still empty, and pass your wand 
through it, further to emphasize the fact that it is un- 
prepared in any way, shape, or manner. 

Now take the tube in your left hand and, stepping 
to your table, pick up the two green handkerchiefs 
and the little tube which they are concealing, in your 
right hand, being careful to keep the tube well out 
of sight behind the handkerchiefs. Next put both the 
handkerchiefs into the upper end of the paper tube, 
at the same time inserting the little tube loaded with 
the red handkerchiefs in ahead of them. As soon as 
the little tube is well down inside the large tube, grip 
it tightly between the fingers of the left hand and then 
pull the two green handkerchiefs out again, explain- 
ing your action by saying that you believe it will 
probably be easier for the audience to follow the trick 
if you put the handkerchiefs in one by one. 

Put the first green handkerchief over the top of the 
tube and start to push it down with the end of your 
wand. As you do so, the first of the red handkerchiefs 
will be forced out of the bottom of the tube, making 
a very pretty effect. Draw the red handkerchief out 
and then proceed to insert the second green one, 
which, in its turn, will push the second red handker- 
chief out of the lower end of the tube. When the green 
handkerchief has been pushed completely into the 
tube, the performer takes hold of the gradually ap- 
pearing red handkerchief and pulls it slowly out, 
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letting its edges fall around the mouth of the tube. 
When it is nearly out, he grasps it near the center 
and draws it from the tube, bringing with it, of 
course, the little tube inside of which the green hand- 
kerchiefs are now securely hidden. Care must be 
taken to keep the little tube well out of sight within 
the folds of the red handkerchief, which is laid on the 
table as soon as it has been held up for the audience to 
see. 

With a rattle of his wand, the magician shows that 
the tube is still as empty as it was before the dyeing 
experiment was commenced, and then hands it to the 
audience to unroll and examine. 


THE INSTANTANEOUS COLOR CHANGE 
i Ridge prettiest of all handkerchief color changes, in 


the opinion of many magicians, is the one that is 
described herewith. No apparatus of any kind is 
employed; the magician simply passes his hand over 
a red handkerchief, say, that he holds at his finger 
tips, and it changes instantly to a totally different 
color, blue, green, or yellow. 

To make one of these handkerchiefs, proceed as 
follows: take two silk handkerchiefs, which are ex- 
actly the same size but one colored red, say, and the 
other green. Spread the red one out on a table and 
place the green one on top of it; then sew the two 
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handkerchiefs together around two of their edges and 
diagonally across the center, as indicated by the lines 


As the hand is drawn down over the 
handkerchiefs, thus causing them to 
turn inside out, they instantaneously 
change color. 
A-B-C in the diagram. Then take the loose flap of the 
green handkerchief and fold it over so its lower corner 
rests on top of its upper corner at B. Next fold the 
red handkerchief over so point C rests on point 4, and 
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sew it along the edges D-4-B, taking care not to sew 
the loose edges of the green handkerchief which is 
now enclosed inside the red one. At the upper corner 
of the red handkerchief, or at point B, an opening 
should be left, through which the loose corner of the 
green handkerchief can be grasped when the proper 
moment arrives. 

To make the color change, all that is necessary is 
to take hold of this loose corner of the green hand- 
kerchief with the forefinger and thumb of the right 
hand, and then pass the left hand down over the 
handkerchiefs, causing them to turn inside out, when 
the green handkerchief will be revealed. 

The exceptional part of this trick is that the change 
takes place right in front of the audience’s eyes and 
without the aid of any tubes or other sorts of appa- 
ratus. The performer is careful to show his hands 
empty both before and after the trick has been done, 
and unless one is “in the know,” it is practically 
impossible to guess how the change is brought about. 


THE FLYING HANDKERCHIEF AND BIL- 
LIARD BALL 


HE effect of this trick, which, under the title 
of “Kling Klang,” was a favorite of the great 
magician Herrman, is as follows: A red billiard ball 
is placed in a glass or goblet and covered over with a 
handkerchief. The performer then takes a small silk 
handkerchief and, waving it up and down between 
his hands, it is seen to grow gradually smaller and 
smaller until it finally disappears and, in its place, 
appears the billiard ball. Upon lifting the handker- 
chief from the glass, it is found that the billiard ball 
has vanished and the silk handkerchief has mysteri- 
ously taken its place. 
To prepare for this trick it is necessary to procure 
two billiard balls, two small silk handkerchiefs, and 
one large handkerchief, preferably of a heavy colored 
' material. The billiard balls are really small, hollow 
rubber balls, which can be bought for five or ten 
cents in a toy store and painted bright red, which 
makes them look very much like real ivory balls. 
One of these balls is attached to the large hand- 
kerchief, as shown in the illustration, by a piece of 
very light silk thread of the same color as the hand- 
kerchief. With a sharp knife, cut a circular hole about 
14 
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an inch in diameter in the other ball and this com- 

pletes the apparatus necessary to do the trick. 
Before starting the performance, fold one of the 

small silk handkerchiefs into as small a wad as 


4 


possible and encircle it with an elastic band to keep 
it from unfolding. The large handkerchief with the 
ball attached to it should be lying on your table. 
Secrete the folded-up small handkerchief between the 
thumb and forefinger of your right hand where you 
can grip it tightly, and keep it well out of the audi- 
ence’s sight by keeping the back of your hand toward 
them. Now, pick up the large handkerchief in your 
right hand and the ball attached to it in your left 
hand. The folds of the large handkerchief will, of 
course, cover your hand and help you to keep the 
small handkerchief out of sight. 
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“Now, ladies and gentlemen, we will place this — 
billiard ball in the glass—so—” and suiting your 
actions to your words, you put the ball in the glass, 
immediately thereafter dropping the large hand- 
kerchief over it. As you arrange the folds of the hand- 
kerchief around the glass, remove the elastic band 
from the small silk handkerchief with the finger 
nail of your forefinger, and drop this handkerchief 
into the glass, where it will, of course, be concealed 
from the audience’s view by the large handkerchief. 

All this time the other silk handkerchief (which 
should be identical in size and color with the one you 
have just slipped into the glass) has been lying on 
your table, and beneath it is the other ball which has 
the hole cut in it. You now pick this handkerchief 
up with the thumb and forefinger of your right hand, 
at the same time tucking the ball into the palm of 
your hand with the remaining fingers. Wave your 
hands slowly up and down and as you do so gradually 
tuck the handkerchief through the hole in the ball 
until it is all inside when, with a last flourish, you 
open your hands and reveal the ball—with the hole 
turned toward yourself, it goes without saying. 

Placing the ball on the table, you then proceed 
to remove the large handkerchief from the glass, and, 
as you lift it, the ball in the glass naturally comes 
along with it, leaving the silk handkerchief alone in 
the glass—and leaving the audience to wonder how 
on earth it got there. 


HANDKERCHIEFS AND MATCH BOXES 
Bae performer takes two match boxes from his 


table and empties them of their contents, and 
then produces two silk handkerchiefs, one red and the 
other blue. Putting the red handkerchief in one of the 
boxes, he places it at the left side of his table. The 
blue handkerchief is then tucked into the other box 
and placed on the right side of the table. 

Calling attention to the fact that the boxes have 
not been near each other since the handkerchiefs 
were put inside them, the performer takes one box in 
each hand, stretches out his arms to increase the dis- 
tance between them, and, “Presto—Chango,”’ the 
boxes are put back on the table and opened, where- 
upon the two handkerchiefs are found to have 
changed places, the red one now being in the right- 
hand box and the blue one in the left-hand box. 

This is a very neat “pocket trick”? which can be 
carried around and exhibited informally, as well as 
being effective when used as part of a more ambitious 
program. The boxes are prepared as shown in the 
diagram, each of them being fitted with a diagonal 
partition made out of match-box wood. The matches 
that are first emptied out of the boxes are prepared 
by cutting off their ends so they will fit into the con- 

17 
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fined space, and as many as possible are crammed in, . 
in order to give the impression that the boxes are 
genuine and unprepared. 

Before the performance, a blue handkerchief is put 
in one box and a red one in the other, and, in doing 


the trick, the opposite colored handkerchiefs are, of 
course, placed in each box; the red handkerchief 
going into the’ box that already contains a blue one 
beneath the partition, and the blue one going into 
the box which holds a red handkerchief. To make 
them change places, the performer simply inverts the » 
boxes before opening them. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY HANDKER- 
CHIEF TRICK 


RIEFLY, the effect of this trick is as follows: 

The magician shows the audience two silk hand- 
kerchiefs, one red and the other blue, and also 
produces a silk American flag. Tying the two hand- 
kerchiefs together by their corners, he rolls them up 
into a ball and places them in a glass which is given 
to one of the spectators to hold. The flag is next 
taken and made to disappear. One corner of the 
handkerchiefs in the glass is then seized, causing them 
to unroll, and to everyone’s astonishment, the missing 
flag is found securely tied between the red and blue 
handkerchiefs. 

The secret of this trick lies in the preparation of the 
blue handkerchief, which is not at all as innocent as 
it appears to be. It is folded diagonally and the edges 
are then sewed together, except for a small space 
at one of the corners. In this way, it forms a closed 
bag, or receptacle, inside of which the flag is hidden. 
The corner of the flag which is diagonally opposite to 
the blue corner should be knotted to a piece of blue 
material identical to that of which the blue hand- 
kerchief is made, and this piece of blue cloth should 
then be sewed tightly to the open corner of the blue 
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handkerchief. If an artistic job is done, it will appear 
as though the flag and the handkerchief were really 


knotted together when the flag is withdrawn from its 
hiding place, but when the flag is tucked inside the 
handkerchief, no trace of the knot will be visible. 
When preparing for the trick, tuck the flag into the 
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handkerchief, leaving only the tip of the blue star- 
covered corner protruding slightly. Being of prac- 
tically the same color as the handkerchief, it will not 
be noticeable. When the two handkerchiefs are tied 
together, the red one is tied to this protruding corner 
of the flag and when the time comes to take them 
from the glass, a sharp jerk will bring the flag out of 
its hiding place and reveal it securely tied between 
the two handkerchiefs. 

Of course, another flag is needed and it should be 
similar in every respect to the one hidden inside the 
blue handkerchief. The best way to cause it to disap- 
pear is by the use of a “‘ pull” as described in the trick 
entitled ““The Flying Handkerchief.” The finale of 
this trick is so unexpected and so different from 
the customary tricks with handkerchiefs that it will 
well repay the ambitious amateur to spend adequate 
time and care over the preparation of the blue 
handkerchief which is the cause of all the mystery, for 
if the joining of the flag to the blue handkerchief is 
skillfully made, the trick will be absolutely ‘“un- 
guessable.”’ 


THE FLAG AND CANDLE ILLUSION 


ON THE magician’s table stands a candle, which 

he forthwith proceeds to light and, immediately 
afterward, produces a small American flag right out 
of the flame. The flag is evidently of a roving disposi- 
tion, however, for scarcely has the performer had 
time to show it properly to the audience before 
it decides to remove to other pastures, and, in the 
twinkling of an eye, it has vanished. 

Perhaps, the magician opines, it has gone back to 
the candle from whence it originally came. It’s worth 
a try, anyhow, so he wraps the candle up in a piece 
of writing paper and immediately tears the paper 
in two, when it is found that the candle has totally 
disappeared and the flag is in its place. Now, to re- 
store things to their proper condition, it is necessary 
to find the candle. Stepping down to the audience, 
the magician approaches one of the spectators and, 
reaching into his pocket, produces the missing candle. 

Two flags, similar in every respect, are needed to 
do the trick, as some of my more advanced readers 
may have already surmised. One is rolled up into a 
little ball and tucked into one end of a half-filled box 
of safety matches. The other is likewise rolled up and 
stowed away inside of a candle. 
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The candle, to be sure, is like so many other ap- 
purtenances of a magician and is not what it appears 
to be at all. It is, in reality, a tube of stiff white 
paper about five or six inches long, into one end of 
which is fastened, with melted wax, the end of a real 
candle, which should be about a half an inch deep. 
When placed in a candlestick, it is impossible to tell 
such a candle from the genuine article, especially if 
droppings of candle grease are artistically applied 
around the top. 

This candle is standing on the table at the begin- 


ning of the trick and the first thing the performer 
does is to light it, in order to prove its genuineness 
and also to enable him to get possession of the flag 
which is hidden in the match box. It is a simple mat- 
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ter to remove the flag just as you open the box. Keep 
it concealed in the palm of your left hand (you are 
using your right hand to strike the match and light 
the candle), and when you are ready, pretend to take 
it out of the candle flame by simply unrolling it and 
holding it in your finger tips. 

As soon as you have shown the flag to the audience, 
get hold of the “pull” (see “The Flying Handker- 
chief’’), which should be hanging in your right sleeve, 
and proceed to vanish the flag. Then wrap the candle 
in a piece of ordinary writing paper and twist it be- 
tween your two hands until the paper breaks, when 
the missing flag will be revealed and the tiny bit of 
real candle will be twisted up in the paper where no 
one can possibly see it. 

Now, all that remains is to locate the missing 
candle, and for this it is necessary to have a confeder- 
ate in the audience who has had a real candle, similar 
in appearance, in one of his pockets all along, or, 
if you prefer to work without confederates, an equally 
startling climax can be obtained by producing the 
candle from one of your own pockets where you con- 
cealed it before the performance started. 


THE HANDKERCHIEF AND ORANGE TRICK 
I WOULD like to do a little sharpshooting,” the 


performer announces, ‘“‘but unfortunately I have 
no powder and will be obliged to borrow a lady’s 
handkerchief to take its place. Do you mind sacrific- 
ing your handkerchief for the purposes of this really 
very beautiful little experiment?” 

Having obtained a handkerchief from one of the 
ladies in the audience, the performer proceeds to load 
it into his blunderbuss (see “The Mysterious Card 
Target’), ramming it well down with his wand. 

‘My target is to be this orange,” he now says, and 
picks up an orange which has been reposing on a 
plate on the table, tosses it into the air and replaces 
it on the plate. Taking careful aim, he fires the 
blunderbuss and then proceeds to cut open the orange 
inside of which he discovers the borrowed hand- 
kerchief. He starts to return it to its owner, but 
changes his mind and remarks: “I am afraid that it 
smells rather strongly of orange juice and I had 
better sprinkle it with a little perfume before I give 
it back to you.” 

Placing it on the plate, he drenches it in perfume 
and then casually lights a match and sets it afire. 
Suddenly realizing what he has done, he is filled with 
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remorse and exclaims: “‘How careless of me; I was 
thinking that that was part of the trick, but I have 
already done the trick, and now I’ve ruined the 
handkerchief, just when it was all ready to return. 
Will you take it this way?” 

The reply is apt to be a vigorous: “ Most certainly 
not,” which distresses the performer still more. Very 
apologetic, he says that he is afraid he is unable to 
restore it to its original condition as he neglected to 
say any magic words over it before he ignited it, and 
the best he can do is to wrap it up in a piece of paper 
so it won’t look so badly, and then, perhaps, the 
owner will take it back without accusing him too 
harshly. 

There is no paper on the table, so he steps to the 
wings and returns with a piece, in which he wraps up 
the ashes of the ruined handkerchief and starts to 
take them to their owner. As he reaches her, however, 
his face suddenly lights up and he quickly tears open 
the paper, in which is found the original handkerchief 
restored to perfect condition. 

A small amount of sleight of hand is required to 
do this trick, but it comes early in the game and, 
once safely over with, the rest is easy sailing. When 
the borrowed handkerchief is received, the performer 
steps down among the audience to take it from its 
owner, and on his way back to the stage, he takes 
occasion to tuck it deftly under his waistcoat. At 
the same time he removes a duplicate ladies’ hand- 
kerchief which he placed under his waistcoat just be- 
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fore commencing the trick. If a belt is worn, the 
handkerchiefs can be tucked into it and there will be 
no danger of their falling out inopportunely. 

When the stage is reached, the performer holds in 
his hand the duplicate handkerchief, and this is the 
one which he loads into his trusty blunderbuss. The 
orange, of course, was prepared before the perform- 
ance by cutting a piece out of one end and then 
scooping out the inside, afterward replacing the piece 
that was cut out and securing it by a judicious appli- 
cation of mucilage. A second duplicate handkerchief 
is put inside the orange before closing it, and upon 
the completion of the shooting, the performer plunges 
a knife through the rind and produces this duplicate, 
which he forthwith proceeds to sprinkle with de- 
natured alcohol, introduced to the audience as a rare 
and costly perfume. 

When the duplicate handkerchief has started to 
burn, it is time to think about getting the real 
handkerchief back to its owner, and this has also 
been prepared for prior to the performance. Lying 
on a table just off stage, the performer has placed a 
piece of paper prepared by pasting two identical 
pieces of paper together around three of their edges 
so as to form a bag. Into this bag the performer places 
the borrowed handkerchief as soon as he is out of the 
audience’s sight, and immediately returns to the 
stage bringing bag and handkerchief with him, 
though it appears to the audience as though he is 
carrying a plain piece of white paper. 
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When the ashes have been wrapped up in the 
paper, the performer approaches the owner of the 
handkerchief and tears through the outside of the 
two pieces of paper, revealing the restored handker- 
chief, which he hands to its owner, and then retires to 
the stage bearing the crumpled-up piece of paper with 
him, which is tossed into the wings or behind a screen 
at the side of the stage before the audience recovers 
from its surprise sufficiently to demand an examina- 
tion of it. 


RED, WHITE, AND BLUE 
OR 
THE OLD GLORY TRICK 


HE performer commences this trick by produc- 

ing a red silk handkerchief out of the air, ex- 
plaining to the audience that whenever he needs a 
handkerchief, or anything else for that matter, he 
always finds it simplest to just grasp it out of the 
atmosphere which, as everyone knows, is always kept 
full of an assortment of objects, though they usually 
remain invisible until a magician comes along with 
the power to materialize them. Laying the red hand- 
kerchief on his table, he immediately produces a 
white one and then picks up a blue handkerchief 
from where it has been resting on his table. All three 
of them are given to the audience to examine, and 
when they are returned to the magician, he proceeds 
to roll them together; first rolling the red one into 
a little ball, then wrapping the white one around it, 
and finally wrapping the blue one around the other 
two. Reaching for his indispensable wand, the per- 
former taps the handkerchiefs lightly but magically, 
and unwraps the handkerchiefs, which, by some mys- 
terious means, have been transformed into an Amer- 
ican flag. 
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Strange as it may seem, only three handkerchiefs 
and one flag are needed to do this trick, which is a 
favorite with all audiences. The production of the 
red and white handkerchiefs is accomplished as fol- 
lows: Before coming on the stage, the red one is rolled 
up into as small a compass as possible and tucked 
into the hollow of the right elbow joint where it can 
be kept secure and out of sight by keeping the arm 
slightly bent. When you are ready to produce it, you 
call attention to the fact that your hands are per- 
fectly empty and that, furthermore, there is nothing 
up your sleeves, a statement which you immediately 
verify by pulling up your coat sleeves, first the left 
one and then the right one, which you grasp at the 
elbow at the same time taking hold of the concealed 
handkerchief, which you bring away in your left 
hand. Placing your two hands together and waving 
them up and down a few times, you gradually work 
the handkerchief into sight. 

For the production of the white handkerchief, a 
piece of black thread, the magician’s old and faithful 
friend, is required. To one end of this piece of thread 
fasten a safety pin, which should be pinned to the 
left side of your vest near the left armpit. The other 
end is made fast to the handkerchief which should 
be rolled up into a ball and tucked into your right 
lower vest pocket. After placing the red handkerchief 
on the table, slip the thumb of your left hand through 
the loop formed by the thread and when you are 
ready to produce the white handkerchief, place both 
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hands together and shoot them suddenly out in front 
of you. The tension on the thread will snap the hand- 
kerchief into your hands instantaneously, far too 
rapidly for the audience to see where it came from or 
how it got there. A little experimenting will show you 
just the proper length of thread to use, and care 
should be taken to have it short enough, else the 
handkerchief is apt to never reach your hands. 

Having produced the handkerchiefs, it is now time 
to turn our attention to the flag. It has been lying 
on the table all the time, carefully folded up so the 
blue corner containing the stars is on the outside, 
and kept from unrolling by a rubber band. In front of 
it is a pack of cards or some small piece of apparatus 
to hide it from the audience. 

When the red and white handkerchiefs have been 
produced, pick up the blue handkerchief from the 
table and show all three to the audience. When you 
replace them on the table, put the blue one on the 
bottom, the white one next, and the red one on top. 
Then proceed to roll the red one into a ball, covering 
it with the white one, and lastly putting the blue one 
around them. As you pick up the blue handkerchief, 
pick up the flag with it, concealing it in the palm of 
your right hand. When the handkerchiefs are all 
rolled up, hold them in the tips of your right-hand 
fingers and, as you turn to your table to pick up your 
wand, drop them into the palm of your hand and, at 
the same time, push the flag to your finger tips with 
your thumb. This change can be made almost in- 
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stantaneously and, as the blue corner of the flag is ~ 
all that is visible of it, the audience will believe that 
they are still looking at the blue handkerchief. 

Now, all that remains is to give the supposed hand- 
kerchiefs (in reality, the flag) a mystic tap and then 


The flag palmed and ready to substitute for the rolled- =~ 
up handkerchiefs. 


unroll the latter. The rolled-up handkerchiefs can 
easily be kept out of sight behind the flag and, at the 
first opportunity, are dropped out of sight on to the 
servante or shelf attached to the rear of the magician’s 
table. 


THE RED AND BLUE HANDKERCHIEF AND 
GLASS CHANGE 


iene performer picks up two glasses from his 

table, one containing a red handkerchief and the 
other a blue handkerchief. Holding the glasses a little 
Way apart, one in each hand, he cries, “ Presto- 
Chango,” and immediately the two handkerchiefs are 
seen to have changed places. 

Each of the glasses has a small hole drilled in its 
bottom and a fine black thread is used to effect the 
instantaneous change of positions. The thread is 
first tied to one corner of the blue handkerchief and 
passed from the glass containing it (the blue handker- 
chief) into the other glass, being led into the mouth 
of the glass and down through the hole in the bottom. 
It is then led through the hole in the glass containing 
the blue handkerchief, passed out of the mouth of 
the glass, and led back again to the glass containing 
the red handkerchief to a corner of which it is made 
fast. ; 

The thread should be of such a length that the two 
glasses will be about a foot apart when it is stretched 
taut. They are shown to the audience and then a 
rapid outward motion of both arms will cause the 
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handkerchiefs to jump from one glass to the other, 
the exchange taking place so quickly that no one real- 
izes what has happened until the movement is all 
completed and the handkerchiefs are seen to have 
changed places. 


Red Blue 


THE X-RAY CARD BOX 


| ie performer gives a pack of cards to the audi- 

ence with the request that they shuffle them 
thoroughly and examine them in any way that they 
see fit, in order to convince themselves that they are 
not prepared or “faked” in any way. When the cards 
have passed the examination and have been shuffled 
and reshuffled, the performer takes a small cardboard 
box from his table, which he shows to be empty, and 
then asks that some member of the audience put the 
pack inside it. The cover is then put on and the per- 
former passes a small magnifying glass for inspection. 

“Though this magnifying glass appears to be 
normal in every way and not possessed of any un- 
usual attributes,” he remarks, “it, nevertheless, has 
the powers of an X-ray when properly manipulated. 
With its aid, I can see through solid walls or any 
other opaque bodies, as, for example, the box which is 
holding our pack of cards.” 

He thereupon scrutinizes the top of the box closely 
through the glass and announces: ‘‘The top card is 
six of diamonds; will someone kindly remove the top 
of the box and see if I am right?” 

The card proves to be the six of diamonds, and the 
experiment is repeated several times, each time the 
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performer piercing the top of the box with his X-ray 
vision and correctly making out the top card. 

The box used for this experiment is a small card- 
board box, just large enough to contain a pack of 
cards. Many candy boxes come in this size, and a 
little searching in the stores will be sure to yield just 
the proper kind of box, if none can be found in the 
attic. 

The cards which are to be named are concealed in 


the top of the box beneath a card which has been cov- 
ered with paper of the same shade as used in the 
construction of the box itself. About six cards should 
be hidden in this manner before the performance 
commences and they can be remembered by the use 
of the following method of arrangement. Arrange 
the suits to run clubs—hearts—spades—diamonds, 
an order which can be kept in mind by remembering 
the words: Cool heads save danger. In regard to num- 
bers, the cards are arranged so that each one will be 
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three higher than the one beneath it. Thus, for 
example, the three of clubs is placed face downward 
on the table, on top of it is laid the six of hearts, next 
comes the nine of spades, then the queen of diamonds. 
The next card would be the two of clubs, then the five 
of hearts, and so on, each card being just three higher 
than the one below it. The performer memorizes the 
top card and can then remember the one beneath it 
at the proper time by subtracting three from the top 
card’s value and naming the proper suit, according to 
the sequence in which the cards are arranged. 

In presenting the trick, the arranged cards are 
placed in the top of the box before the performance 
and the performer stresses the importance of examin- 
ing the cards and the lower half of the box, even 
allowing the audience to drop the cards into the box. 
Nothing is said about the cover and no one will sus- 
pect it for it is held in plain sight in the performer’s 
hand and it is apparently the least important adjunct 
to the trick. As soon as the cards have been placed 
in the box, the performer casually puts on the cover, 
thereby permitting the arranged cards to drop into 
place on top of the pack, and at once hands the box 
to someone to hold. The X-ray glass is then brought 
into play, and the audience are allowed to open the 
box themselves and remove the top card after the 
performer has named it, thus doing away with any 
suspicions that a clever substitution is made at the 
last moment. 


THE PHANTOM CARDS 
OR 
THREE FROM FIVE LEAVES NOTHING 


< B performer takes five cards from the top of 
the deck and, spreading them out fanwise, re- 
quests the audience to select three of them, writing 
their names down on a piece of paper so they will be 
certain to remember them. Calling attention to the 
fact that he is not standing near any tables or chairs 
which might be used in connection with the trick, 
and that the cards have not been out of the audience’s 
sight for a fraction of a second since they were first 
taken from the deck, the performer covers the five 
cards with a handkerchief borrowed from some mem- 
ber of the audience. Reaching under the handkerchief 
he withdraws one of the cards and asks if it is one of 
the three that were chosen. Upon being answered 
in the negative, he produces a second card from under | 
the handkerchief which also turns out to be one that 
was not selected. 

According sto all natural laws, the three chosen 
cards should now be those that remain beneath the ~ 
handkerchief, but, upon one of the spectators lifting 
the handkerchief from the performer’s hand, it is 
found that the three chosen cards have vanished inthe 
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most inexplicable manner, leaving no trace whatso- 
ever. 

To prepare for this really startling trick, it will be 
necessary to spoil a deck of cards, but if the reader has 
practised conjuring for any length of time, he has 
probably already done so many times. Pick out the 
six, seven, and eight of spades, and the six, seven, 
eight, and nine of clubs. Paste the six of spades and 
the six of clubs back to back, so you can show either 
one of them to the audience by simply turning the 
card around. To the back of the eight of spades paste 
the eight of clubs, seven of spades, nine of clubs, and 
seven of clubs, lapping them over one another as 
shown in the illustration. If this is done neatly and 
carefully it will be impossible for anyone to detect 
that these four cards are really glued together on the 
back of a single card, instead of being detached from 
each other as they appear to be. 

When you are ready to begin the trick, place these 
prepared cards on the top of an ordinary deck of 
cards, which you have lying on your table. Picking 
up the deck, tell the audience that you are taking off 
the five topmost cards, at the same time removing the 
two prepared cards and spreading them out fanwise. 
Holding them up to the audience, it will appear as 
though you had the eight of clubs, seven of spades, 
nine of clubs, seven of clubs, and six of spades. Re- 
quest them to select three of the cards and, without 
letting them realize that you are doing so, hurry them 
as much as you can, for you do not want them to look 
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at the cards for too long a time, else they might 
possibly remember all five of them. 

When the names of the three chosen cards have 
been written down, request the loan of a handker- 
chief and throw it over the cards. Then withdraw the 
fourfold card on the back of which is glued the eight of 
spades, turning the eight of spades side toward the au- 
dience. When they look at their list they will, nat- 
urally, fail to discover the eight of spades on it, for it 
was not one of the five cards shown to them. Then 
reach under the handkerchief and withdraw the re- 
" maining card, taking care to turn it around so the six 
of clubs will be toward the audience. Once again, they 
will say that this is not one of the chosen cards. Now, 
it is a good thing to get rid of the prepared cards 
before the audience are tempted to ask to see them, 
so, as you walk toward the spectators with your gaze 
concentrated on the handkerchief spread out over 
your upraised right hand, slip the prepared cards into 
your pocket, without glancing down at them. You will 
and that no one will notice what you are doing with 
your left hand, so long as you rivet your own, and 
consequently the audience’s, attention upon the 
handkerchief. When one of the audience at your 
request removes the handkerchief, there is a very 
effective climax, for the unexpectedness of finding 
absolutely nothing where they had expected to find 
three solid cards is startling in the extreme. 


THE MAHATMA MARVEL CARD TRICK 
4 Pa is another trick which depends upon the use 


of prepared cards, though this, of course, is the 
last thing that the conjuror would tell his audience. 
The performer holds up four cards and requests some 
member of the audience to note mentally one of them, - 
writing its name down on a piece of paper which he 
then folds over and places in his pocket. As soon as 
this has been done, the performer removes one of the 
cards and places it in his pocket, remarking, as he 
does so, that it is the card selected. Upon showing 
the three remaining cards, it is found that the chosen 
card is not among them, proving that the performer 
has succeeded in the trick. To further increase the 
mystery, he asks the person to name the card that he 
selected, whereupon the performer reaches into his 
pocket and produces the card thought of. 

The diagram will make the construction of cards 
used for this trick perfectly clear. Three cards, the 
eight of clubs, nine of spades, and six of clubs, are 
taken from the pack, and to their faces are pasted 
diagonally cut portions of the nine of clubs, eight of 
spades, and six of spades. When these cards are held 
fanwise, they can be made to appear as either the 
first or the second group, by simply reversing them. 
In addition to these prepared cards, the performer 
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supplies himself with four other cards, an eight of 
clubs, a nine of spades, a six of clubs, and a seven of 
spades, all of which are prefectly ordinary and not 
“faked” in any way. 


Before commencing the trick, the unprepared eight 
of clubs, nine of spades, and six of clubs are placed 
in the performer’s right-hand trouser pocket. The 
order in which they are arranged must be memorized 
so that any one of them can be produced at will. 
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To perform the trick, the magician holds up the 
three prepared cards, so as to show the portions that 
correspond with the three cards in his pocket. In 
front of them (see diagram) is placed the seven of 
spades. As soon as one of the spectators has made a 
mental note of one of the cards, the performer folds 
them up and removes the seven of spades, placing it 
in his pocket along with the other three cards. Now, 
he has in his pocket duplicates of all four cards which 
he at first showed to the audience, but before asking 
the person to name the card he thought of, the per- 
former reverses the “faked” cards and holds them up 
for the audience to see. The prepared six of spades 
is now on the front, but by covering up the two club 
pips with the fingers of the left hand, as shown in the 
diagram, the three cards will look as though they 
were perfectly ordinary. 

Of course, the card thought of is not one of the ones 
that the performer shows the audience at this time, 
and, when the person who chose the card admits that 
it has disappeared, the performer casually asks him: 
“What was the name of your card, please?’’ Since it 
has disappeared, the chooser is not so careful to keep 
the name of the card to himself as he was before and 
usually gives the name of his card without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. If he is reluctant to tell the per- 
former what it was, however, he can always be drawn 
out by saying, “‘Well, of course, I know your card 
already; otherwise, how could I have taken it and put 
it in my pocket? I just wished you to name it, so the 
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audience would be convinced that you were not my 
confederate and that we had arranged beforehand 
what card should be chosen.” 

As soon as the card is named, the magician can 
produce it from his pocket for, whichever one it is, 
he has a duplicate of it stowed away and by remem- 
bering the order in which he put them in his pocket, 
he can pick it out immediately. 


THE MYSTERIOUS CARD TARGET 
ape is a really spectacular illusion which, if 


well done, will give a very professional atmos- 
phere to the amateur magician’s program. The per- 
former first requests the audience to select three 
cards from a deck which is offered to them, and to 
remember the names of the chosen cards. He then 
goes amongst the audience with an envelope into 
which he asks the persons who have drawn the cards 
to place them. With a wave of his wand, the magician 
then opens the envelope when, lo and behold, the 
cards have vanished and in their place is nothing but 
a handful of paper clippings. 

These are forthwith poured out on to the table 
in a heap and are then gathered up and crammed into 
the muzzle of a small but formidable looking blunder- 
buss. Calling for an assistant from the audience, he 
gives him a square piece of black cloth to hold, and 
retires to the other side of the stage. Taking careful 
aim at the cloth, he pulls the trigger, and as he does 
so, the three chosen cards are seen to appear suddenly 
on the cloth, having flown through the air from the 
muzzle of the blunderbuss and become restored to 
their original condition on the way. 

Three pieces of apparatus are needed to perform 
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this trick, but they are all very simply made. These 


.three pieces are the black cloth, the envelope, and the 


blunderbuss. The cloth should be of heavy material, 
measuring fifteen by eighteen inches. Two pieces, 
each the same size and shape, are cut out and sewed 


together across the top and halfway down each side. 
Then they are stitched across the middle, as shown 
by the dotted line A-A in the diagram. This stitching 
acts as a hinge upon which the lower half of the 
outer piece of cloth can be swung up and down, and 
in order to make it drop instantly into place when the 
proper moment arrives, a light metal rod is sewed 
into the hem at the bottom. Three cards of any 
denomination that the performer desires are glued 
in place, as shown in the diagram, and the cloth 
target is then ready for the performance. 

Next comes the envelope. It is, in reality, two enve- 
lopes of the same size glued back to back. Before 
fastening them together, though, one of them is 
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turned upside down so that its flap is opposite the 
bottom of the other envelope. 

The blunderbuss is simply an ordinary cap-pistol 
with a small funnel fitted tightly into its muzzle. The 
inside of the funnel is painted black and the outside 
left shiny. To keep whatever is placed inside the 
funnel from falling out, a circular piece of cardboard 
should be cut out with a circumference just a little 
smaller than the circumference of the funnel’s mouth. 
Before commencing the performance, the sides of the 
cardboard should be smeared with beeswax, which 
will hold it tight when it is put in place. 

Now to do the trick. A small quantity of paper 
clippings are first put into one side of the double 
envelope, which is then put on the performer’s table 
in a convenient place. Then the audience is requested 
to select three cards and, as the three selected must 
be the same as the three already glued on the cloth 
target, the performer must force them on the audi- 
ence. This is easily done as follows: Holding the 
pack between the tips of the thumb and four fingers 
of his left hand, the performer places his right thumb 
beneath the pack and his right fingers on top of it. 
With his right middle finger he then slides the cards. 
back from the top of the pack one by one, at the 
same time ‘requesting the audience to tell him when 
he has reached the card which they wish to select. As 
soon as the person who is choosing the card says: 
“Stop! I want that card,” the performer presses the 
middle finger of his right hand over the edge of the 
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cards that have been slid back, and his thumb 
tightly against the bottom card in the pack, thus 
pulling away the bottom card with those on top. In 
this way, the card that was on the bottom of the pack 
is brought up in front of those taken from the top, and 


Forcing a card. 


when the cards are held up for the audience to see 
which card has been selected, they see the card that 
was on the bottom. 

In this way, duplicates of the three cards which 
are glued on to the target are forced, one after the 
other, as the performer has placed them all on the 
bottom of the pack before commencing the trick. 
As soon as the cards are selected, the conjuror places 
them in the empty side of the double envelope and, 
while explaining that they are most extraordinary 
pieces of pasteboard which are likely to do any one 
of a number of incomprehensible things, he turns the 
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envelope over and extracts from it the little pile 
of paper clippings which he previously placed inside. 

Pouring these into his blunderbuss, he rams them 
home with his magic wand, places the circular piece 
of cardboard in position, and then calls for an assist- 
ant who, of course, should be a confederate. Giving 
the cloth target to this apparently stage-frightened 
gentleman, and stationing him at one side of the 
stage, the performer walks over to the other side of 
the stage, takes careful aim, and pulls the trigger. 
As the pistol goes off, the assistant takes a half step 
backward and quickly lowers and raises the target, 
as though he were startled by the explosion. Under 
cover of this rapid movement, he allows the lower — 
half of the outer cloth (which up till now has been 
drawn up so as to hide the cards) to drop down into 
place, thereby leaving the three chosen cards miracu- 
lously revealed to the audience. 

If the assistant is placed so that his right side, say, 
is toward the audience, it will be impossible for 
anyone to see the outer cloth as it instantaneously | 
drops into place. As soon as the cards are visible, the 
assistant should turn around to face the audience 
thereby giving them a full view of the remarkable 
finale. 


<i] 


MIND READING AND CARD TRANSFER- 
ENCE 


alett performer requests anyone in the audience 

to think of any card in the pack, and, when he 
has done so, he deals the deck into three heaps on his 
table, asking the person who chose the card to note 
in which heap it is. Gathering the cards up, the per- 
former deals them out twice more in a similar manner, 
each time requesting the chooser to note and an- 
nounce in which heap his card is situated. The cards 
are then given to the audience to shuffle and the 
performer produces a small, rectangular box, which 
he shows to be empty. Giving the box to a spectator 
to hold, he asks the person who thought of the card to 
look for it in the pack. 

“T am afraid,” he remarks, “that you will be un- 
able to find it, for, by my powers of second sight, I 
read your mind, discovered which card you had 
thought of, and commanded it to fly through the air 
and into the box which our friend is holding.” 

True enough, the card is not in the deck, and upon 
opening the box, it is found inside. 

The first part of this trick is done very simply. After 
someone has thought of a card, deal twenty-one cards 
out face upward on the table in three heaps, and then 
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ask the person to tell you in which pile his card is. 
Gather up the cards, placing the one containing the 
card on top of the other two, and deal the pack twice 
more, always putting the pile indicated on top of the 
other two. The third time that the cards are dealt, 
the chosen card will be on the top of the deck, that 
is, it is the first card put down on the table of the 
pile indicated. 

When you take up the cards, you at once palm off 
the chosen card. This is done by holding the pack 
in your left hand and pushing the top card into the 
palm of your right hand with your left thumb. As 
soon as you have got possession of the chosen card 
in this manner, turn your left side to the audience 
and drop the card into your right-hand coat pocket, 
immediately afterward giving the pack to the audi- 
ence to shuffle. 

Now it is time to produce the little box, which will 
need a bit of explanation. It is what is technically 
known as a “‘card box” and can be readily made of 
cigar-box wood. Its outside measurements should be 
about four inches by three and it should be about 
an inch deep. The upper and lower parts are made 
exactly alike and are hinged together, so that either 
side can be opened at will. The inside of the box 
should be painted a dead black as should also the 
thin piece of wood marked 4 in the diagram, which 
is made so as to fit perfectly into either side of the 
box. 

It is best to have this box off stage behind a screen 
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during the preliminary part of the trick, and when the 
pack has been given to the audience, the performer 
steps out of sight to get it, and slips the palmed card 
into it before returning to the stage. When the box 
is opened to show the 
audience, the card is hid- 
den behind the loose 
flap, and, to all appear- 
ances, the box is empty. 
It is a good precaution- 
ary measure to put two 
or three elastic bands 
around the box before 
handing it to one of the audience to hold, so there 
will be no chance of its being opened and the secret 
discovered. When the audience has searched through 
the deck and found that the card has flown, the 
performer takes the box, turns it over so the card 
will be on top of the flap instead of behind it, opens 
the box and leaves the audience to draw its own 
conclusions as to how the card flew into it. 


CARD METEMPSYCHOSIS 


Te three sleights described herewith are not, in 
any sense, tricks all by themselves, but are useful 
as adjuncts to the more pretentious parts of a ma- 
gician’s program and to embellish the other card 
tricks which are performed. With a pass of his hand, 
the performer causes a card to change its denomi- 
nation; with another pass he causes a card to change 
into a rose, and if, at any time, he needs a match, 
all that is necessary is to pass his hand over a card 
and it will at once be transformed into a box of the 
finest safety matches. 

The accompanying diagrams are practically self- 
explanatory and reveal the secret of each of these 
manifestations. The card which changes its spots 
is made by splitting two cards of different denomina- 
tions with a sharp knife, so that each card is just 
half its original thickness. They are then carefully 
creased through the middle and half of one card is 
glued back to back to half of the other card. The 
remaining halves of each card are then glued to 
another single card, as shown in the diagram. By 
simply passing one’s hand over the face of this pre- 
pared card, the movable flap can be swung from one 
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position to the other, thereby causing the card ap- 
parently to change its denomination. 

The rose and match-box transformations are still 
more simply made by just gluing the objects to the 
back of an ordinary card that is well creased through 
the middle, so it can easily be bent into half its nor- 
mal size when, by simply reversing it, the rose or 


match box attached to the back will be revealed to 
the eyes of the spectators. 

Another very pretty card change can be made by 
cutting out an ace of spades, as shown in the diagram, 
and fastening it in place over one of the other aces, 
say the ace of hearts, which is left unprepared. A piece 
of black thread is attached to the fake ace of spades 
and passes up the conjuror’s right coat sleeve, around 
his back, and is secured to one of his waistcoat 
buttons. After showing the audience the alleged ace 
of spades, the magician waves the card in the air, 
as though he were about to toss it away. The motion 
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tightens the thread and the fake ace of spades (which 
is lightly held in place by a pellet or two of candle 
- wax) is immediately whisked up the magician’s 
sleeve, leaving the ace of hearts in its stead. 


THE CARDS OF SATAN 
Ae eS of astonishing tricks can be per- 


formed with a pack of cards prepared in accord- 
ance with the directions which follow. Most of the 
professional magicians use these cards (which, in tech- 
nical parlance, are known as “‘strippers””) and produce 
some of their most astonishing effects with them. 
Take an ordinary pack of cards and place it be- 
tween two pieces of wood so that the edge of the 
cards is flush with the edges of the two wooden pieces; 
then clamp the cards and wood in a vise. With a file, 
shave away the edges of the cards and wood at the 
same time, giving the cards a tapering shape, as 
shown in the illustration. By clamping the pack 
between two pieces of wood in this way, the filing can 
be done without turning or tearing the cards. After 
tapering one side of the pack, turn it over and do the 
same to the other side and then smooth off the edges 
carefully with some very fine sandpaper. About a six- 
teenth of an inch is the proper amount to shave off 
each side of the pack at the end, and this distance 
gradually diminishes until, at the opposite end of 
the pack, the cards are left their original width. 
With a pack of cards prepared in this manner, the 
magician can have a person in the audience choose 
57 
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a card and return it to the pack, then shuffle the 
cards thoroughly, and immediately pull the card 
chosen out of the middle of the deck. All that is 
necessary is to reverse the position of the deck 
before the person replaces his card, and then, by 
simply passing the fingers along the edges of the 
cards, the chosen one can be instantly withdrawn 
owing to the fact that its wide end corresponds to 
the narrow ends of the rest of the cards. 

Another pretty effect can be obtained by separat- 
ing the red and black cards previous to the perform- 
ance, and then putting the pack together with all the 
red cards facing one way and all the black cards 
the opposite way. After the cards have been shuffled, 
the performer puts them behind his back and, with 
one cut, separates the red from the black cards, pro- 
ducing one color in one hand, and all the cards of the 
other color in the other hand. 

Still another astonishing trick can be performed by 
having a person choose a card and return it to the 
deck (the cards having meanwhile been reversed). 
The pack is then placed in the pocket of someone in 
the audience, and the performer reaches in and pulls 
out the chosen card. A variation of this effect can 
be performed by having several people select cards 
and return them to the pack, whereupon the per- 
former places the pack behind his back and immedi- 
ately produces the chosen cards one at a time. 

If the four aces are removed from the pack and 
then replaced and the pack thoroughly shuffled, the 
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performer can withdraw them instantly and place 
them on top of the deck, as he is returning to the 
stage, when he calmly proceeds to deal them off the 
top of the deck, as though they had been there all 
along. 

The amateur will find a pack of “The Cards of 
Satan” to be a never-ending source of mystification 
to his friends and will be well repaid for the labour 
involved in their making. 


A 
Md 


MIND READING WITH CARDS 
GS is one of the tricks that are so absolutely un- 


detectable that the ambitious amateur will have 
to steel his heart against the entreaties of his friends, 
who are bound to plead with him to tell them how it 
is done. A pack of cards is shuffled thoroughly and 
then placed in an ordinary drinking glass. Holding 
this at arm’s length, the performer removes card after 
card from the front of the deck, which is toward the 
audience, and announces the name of each card. 
This trick can be used very well in connection with 
the older trick of the same nature in which the per- 
former holds the cards in his hand and places them 
behind his back after announcing the name of the 
card on the front of the deck. This trick is done by 
turning over the card on top of the deck so that it is 
face up and all the others are face down. The magi- 
cian, of course, takes a peek at the overturned card 
and, holding the pack up in front of him with the 
overturned card toward the audience, he tells them 
that it is the seven of hearts, or whatever it may be. 
While he is announcing this card, he is also taking 
a good look at the card which is on the side of the 
deck toward him, for, of course, all the cards in the 
deck, except the one that was turned over, have their 
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backs to the audience and their faces turned toward 
the performer. Having memorized the card in front 
of him, the performer puts the pack behind his back 
and places the card he has just been looking at on top 
of the card he has just shown the audience, and once 
more holds the deck out at arm’s length and an- 
nounces the name of the card he has just shifted from 
the bottom to the top of the pack. 

As almost everybody is acquainted with this 
time-tried bit of parlor magic, there is no harm in the 
performer’s performing it in a manner that would 
make it clear to everybody. By ostentatiously turning 
over the first card and allowing everyone to see how 
the trick is worked, he will be sure to be greeted with 
cries of: “Oh, we know how that’s done. Show us 
something new.” 

“Very well,” is the calm reply, ‘if you are so 
doubtful of my ability to read the names of the cards 
without seeing them face to face, I guess it is up to 
me to prove to you the genuineness of my powers.” 

At this point in the proceedings, he hands the pack 
to the audience with the request that they shuffle them 
thoroughly and place them, with their own hands, 
in a glass where the performer will be unable to tam- 
per with them in the manner of which he has just been 
accused. 

Taking the glass in his hand, he proceeds as de- 
scribed at the beginning, telling the name of each 
card before he removes it from the glass. The secret 
lies in the use of a tiny piece of looking glass soldered 
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on to a plain band ring. The ring is put on the per- 
former’s left forefinger with the looking glass on the 
inside of the finger. When the glass is taken in the 
left hand, the mirror will reflect the index number of 
card and it can be named immediately. 


a. The mirror fastened to the ring. 


CATCHING A CHOSEN CARD ON A WAND 


cyt of the spectators chooses a card which is 
then placed in the pack and shuffled in with 
the remainder of the cards. The pack is then given 
to an assistant who stands in front of the performer 
and, at a given signal, tosses the cards into the air. 
The performer lunges among them with his wand 
and succeeds in spearing the chosen card, picking it 
out from the rest of the deck with an uncanny degree 
of skill. 

The wand which is used in this demonstration of 
expert swordsmanship is not the wand that the per- 
former has used in the presentation of his other 
tricks. Instead of being perfectly ordinary, it is pre- 
pared by driving a very thin wire nail into one end, 
about a half an inch of which is left protruding and is 
bent over to form a loop. The loop is not made quite 
complete, however, a little space being left between 
the head of the nail and the top of the wand. 

In addition to making ready this special wand, the 
performer must also select a card and attach to it 
another of those pieces of black thread. The card is, 
of course, a duplicate of the one that the audience is 
going to select a little later on, the selection being 
forced by the method described in the “Card Target” 
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trick. The other end of the thread is tied to one of — 
the performer’s waistcoat buttons, and the card is 
tucked away in one of the performer’s waistcoat 
pockets until needed. 


One end of the thread is tied to one of the 
performer's waistcoat buttons; the other end is 
fastened to the card which 1s in a waistcoat pocket. 


‘ 

When presenting the trick, first force the proper 
card on the unsuspecting audience and then allow it 
to be shuffled into the pack as thoroughly asd esired, 
for it makes no difference how irretrievably lost it be- 
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comes. While the audience is doing the shuffling, step 
to your table, pick up the prepared wand, and when 
a suitable opportunity presents itself, engage the 
loop of the black thread in the little crook made by 
the bent nail and then press down on the nail until 
it is bent absolutely double and there is no loophole 
left for the thread to escape through. 

Now have the pack handed to an assistant and, 
when all is ready, signal him to throw the pack into 
the air. As you strike out with the wand, the thread 
will tighten and pull the card out to the tip of the 
wand. Reaching out with your left hand, remove the 
card, at the same time snapping the thread, and then 
hold the card up for identification. 

Some performers advocate the use of a walking 
stick instead of a wand for the performance of this 
trick, and have a little ferrule fitted with a staple 
through which the thread is passed before the per- 
formance, and which is subsequently fitted over the 
end of the stick. There is great danger, however, in 
using such a lengthy implement as a walking stick, 
for the card has to travel a considerable distance 
before it reaches its destination at the very tip, and 
those amongst the audience who are on the lookout 
for things of this nature are very apt to detect the 
card during its flight. The wand, however, is so com- 
paratively short that it is practically impossible to 
see the card during the fraction of a second that it 
takes for it to pass to its goal—the end of the magic 
wand. 


THE MAGICAL CARD MELANGE 


HE combination of effects here described forms 

one of the prettiest card tricks in the realm of 
magic, and though a favorite with many professionals 
it is not difficult to perform, as the results are prac- 
tically all brought about by the use of nearly fool- 
proof apparatus. From a pack of cards, one is 
selected and torn into pieces by a member of the 
audience. The performer then introduces a small 
frame, which he places on his table and covers with a 
handkerchief. He then takes all but one piece of the 
torn card, leaving this single fragment in the hands 
of the person who chose the card, and loads the 
remaining pieces in his blunderbuss which he forth- 
with fires at the frame. Upon removing the hand- 
kerchief, the chosen card: is found inside the frame 
completely restored with the exception of the one 
piece which the spectator is holding. Removing the 
card from the frame, the performer takes it and the 
torn piece and places both in a little box. A tap of 
the magic wand and the box is opened disclosing the 
card fully restored. 

The card which plays the leading réle in these 
diverse transformations unfortunately has to be 
forced on the audience. The method described in the 
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“Card Target” trick can be employed, or, since only 
one card is to be selected, a “‘forcing”’ pack, consist- 
ing of fifty-two cards all alike, can be used. When the 
proper card has been given to the audience by one 
of these methods, it is torn up and the performer 
takes all but one piece back. The piece that the 
spectator retains, however, is likewise forced on him, 
for the performer first takes back all the pieces and 
then picks out the fragment forming the right-hand 
upper corner of the card, handing this back to his 
unwitting confederate with the remark: ‘‘You had 
better keep one of the 
pieces; any one will do. 
Here, take this one.” 
The fragments are then 
loaded into the blunder- 
buss, which has been al- 
ready described, and 
attention is focused on 
the mysterious little 
frame, which will need a 
word or two of explana- 
tion. It is an ordinary 
picture frame just large enough to hold a playing 
card, and has only one extraordinary feature about it. 
This is a cloth flap (A in the diagram) made of heavy 
black material so as to look just the same as the real 
back of the frame which is painted black. Before the 
performance, a duplicate of the card which is to be 
forced on the audience is placed in the frame between 
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the cloth flap and the back of the frame so as to be 
completely hidden when the frame is shown to the 
audience. The upper right-hand corner of this card 
is torn off before it is put in the frame. In order to 
disclose the card after the blunderbuss has been 
discharged at the frame, all that is necessary is to 
pull out the cloth flap which, it will be noted, is made 
long enough to allow an inch or so to project when 
the frame is closed, thus giving the performer a good 
hold on it. Since the frame is covered with a hand- 
kerchief, the flap is concealed from the audience’s 
sight as it is being removed, and the handkerchief 
containing it is laid aside or placed in the performer’s 
pocket as soon as the frame has been uncovered. 

Now the card is taken from the frame and the trick 
moves to its final denouement by the use of the “card 
box”’ with the movable flap, which was described in 
the “Mind Reading and Card Transference”’ trick. 
The card and torn piece are, of course, placed in one 
side of the box, and the box is turned over before 
being opened to find the completely restored card 
which is a duplicate placed inside the box before the 
performance. 


THE FLOATING CARD 


Tieee are few magical experiments more beau- 

tiful or more mystifying than the floating card 
which is here described. As performed by Thurston 
as a climax to his wonderful exhibition of back and 
front palming, it 1s one of the most effective bits 
of magic on the stage to-day, though it is only fair 
to state that Thurston uses a different method from 
the one described. For the small stage or drawing 
room, however, the present method is every bit as 
effective as the one employed on the large stage of 
the theater and, like so many of the most startling 
tricks, its explanation is simplicity itself. 

The performer takes a pack of cards from his table 
and also a wooden hoop which, for want of a better 
place, he hangs around his neck in order to leave his 
hands free to mesmerize one of the cards which he 
selects from the pack. After a few passes have been 
made over the card, the performer removes the hand 
that is holding it, and it remains floating in‘m 
The performer passes his hands above and b 
card and all around it to prove that it is a 
free of connections. Then the card floats 
away from him, sinks toward the floor, ri 
and approaches the performer, who remo 
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hoop from his neck and passes it back and forth over 
the card. Finally the performer catches the card in 
his hand and gives both it and the hoop to the audi- 
ence to examine. 

The secret modus operandi is, once again, a piece 
of black thread. One end of it is fastened to the wall 


at the side of the stage at a point two or three feet 
above the performer’s head. To the other end is 


hed a small safety pin, either of black metal or 
| black. The safety-pin end of the thread is 
rough the wooden hoop and placed on the 
r’s table. 

is prepared by fastening a small hook to its 
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back with a bit of beeswax. A “hook-and-eye”’ hook is 
just the thing to use and can be easily procured. The 
prepared card is placed on the back of a deck of cards 
and laid on the table until wanted. 

When presenting the trick, the performer picks up 
the pack of cards, with the prepared card on top of it, 
in his left hand, taking care to keep the front of the 
deck toward the audience. At the same time, he picks 
up the hoop in his right hand, grasping the little 
safety pin and concealing it in the palm of his hand 
as he does so. Now, since both hands are encumbered, 
it is only natural for him to want to get rid of the 
hoop, so he places it over his head and lets it hang 
around his neck. This movement gives him ample 
time to catch the safety pin into the right shoulder of 
his coat and he is then ready to “‘mesmerize” the 
card. Taking the prepared card from the pack with 
his right hand, he turns and puts the rest of the pack 
back on the table and then takes the prepared card 
in his left hand, holding it out in front of him and 
engaging the hook on the thread. With his left hand 
he then makes several mystic passes over the card 
and, when all is ready, removes his right hand, leav- 
ing the card suspended in midair. 

By walking or bending, toward the card, it can be 
made to sink toward the floor; by retreating a little 
the card will be made to rise. Any number of graceful 
effects can be obtained by a little experimenting. 
After the card has been put through its paces, the 
performer removes the hoop from his shoulders and 
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passes it to and fro over the card, which is simple 
enough, as the thread already runs through the hoop, 
and when the passes are completed the hoop is re- 
placed on the performer’s shoulders. 

At the completion of the trick, the performer 
catches the card in his hand and removes the hook 
with his finger, the beeswax giving way readily under 
a little pressure, and then both card and hoop can be 
passed out for examination without any chance of 
detection. 


THE MYSTIC CARD STAR 
apes is a tremendously effective trick with which 


to wind up the part of the performance that is 
devoted to tricks with cards, and though it is gener- 
ally considered as an illusion which is too complicated 
to be made at home, there will be really very little 
dificulty encountered in constructing the “Card 
Star,” which works in a very simple manner in spite 
of its telling effect. 

The performer has the audience select six cards 
from an ordinary deck, which he then tears up and 
crams into the muzzle of his blunderbuss. On the 
table there is standing a large gilt star, mounted on 
an upright shaft and, aiming at it carefully, the per- 
former discharges the blunderbuss when the chosen 
cards instantly appear at the points of the star. 

The construction of the star is made clear in the 
accompanying diagrams. It should be cut out of quite 
heavy wood, either three quarters of an inch or an 
inch in thickness, and fastened firmly to the upright 
shaft, which is then mounted on a circular wooden 
base. The star should be quite large; the dimensions 
given in the diagram, in which each edge is five 
inches long, make it a very imposing piece of appa- 
ratus. The shaft should be about a foot long. When 
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completed, the star shouldbe coated with either 
gold or silver paint, and the shaft and base should be 
painted black. 

As will be seen from the diagram, the cards which 
are to appear are mounted on movable arms mounted 


on spring hinges. These hinges can be purchased in- 
expensively at any hardware store, and when ob- 
tained are fastened in place on the back of the star, 
each hinge being situated at a point three and one 
half inches from the tip of its corresponding ‘“‘ray.”’ 
The arms, which are strips of light metal measuring 
three and one quarter inches in length, are then 
soldered to the hinges, and to the outer end of each 
arm a wire paper fastener is soldered. A small piece 
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of felt should then be glued next to each hinge on the 
side toward the end of the ray, in order to deaden the 
sound of the hinge when it is released and snaps into 
place. 

The only remaining task to make the star complete 


A B 


A. Detail of star showing how string 1s attached 
to lever a when cards are attached by assistant off stage. 
The string 1s guided along the back of the shaft by 
hooks, as shown. instead of being threaded through 
Screw eyes. 

B. Showing how the cards are attached to the ends 
of the arms. 


is to screw the little lever a into place near the top 
of the shaft. It is simply a small piece of stiff sheet 
brass which is fastened to the star by means of a 
screw upon which it can move freely. 

When preparing for the trick, a card is placed in 
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each of the paper clips, and the six arms are then 
folded back one by one, so as to conceal all the cards 
behind the star. When the last card is folded into 
place, the lever a is turned so as to press on the arm 
which holds it (the last card), thus keeping all the 
cards in place. A piece of thin but stout string is 
attached to the lower end of the lever and led through 
small screw eyes on the back of the shaft and through 
a hole bored in the base. From there it is passed 
through another hole bored through the magic table 
and leads to the floor, where it passes through an- 
other screw eye and so off to one side of the stage. 

If the performer owns a regulation magician’s 
table, mounted on a single pedestal, the string can 
be led down the inside of the pedestal. If, however, 
he is using an ordinary four-legged table, it will have 
to be passed through screw eyes placed in the bottom 
of the table which conduct it to the top of one of the 
legs and from thence to the floor, the leg concealing it 
from the view of the audience. It is advisable to have 
a couple more screw eyes in the floor, between the 
table and the side of the stage, and if a rug can be 
placed on top of them and the string which passes 
through them, there will be no chance at all of the 
audience’s catching sight of these indispensable 
adjuncts to the trick. Every performer works under 
varying conditions, however, and the means of 
conducting the string off stage must be arranged to 
meet with the existing conditions. 

In performing the trick, the magician usually 
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forces the six cards that are subsequently to appear 
at the points of the star, employing the method de- 
scribed in the “Mysterious Card Target.” This 
method is excellent, as it permits of the star being 
placed on the table before the performance com- 
mences and remaining there throughout the choosing 
of the cards, and as it is never touched in any way 
by the performer, the appearance of the chosen cards 
is extremely bewildering. 

If the performer is not very adept at forcing, 
however, there is another way to do the trick, without 
resorting to sleight of hand of any nature. By this 
method, the star is kept off stage during the pre- 
liminary part of the trick, and the performer allows 
the audience to select any cards they wish. As each 
one is selected, the performer asks the chooser to show 
the card to the rest of the audience, so that everybody 
can remember it. When it is held up for all to see, the 
performer names it, saying: “The two of diamonds. 
Be sure to remember it, as the success of the trick 
depends upon your not forgetting the chosen cards.” 

As soon as he announces each card, his assistant 
- off stage selects the same card from a pack which is 
spread out in order on a table in front of him, and 
clips it on to one of the arms of the star. When all 
the cards have been picked, the assistant locks the 
arms into place with the little lever and brings the 
star onto the stage, placing it on the table in full view. 

But how, you may well ask, is the string fastened 
on to the lever when the trick is performed this way? 
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This is accomplished by boring a hole about an inch 
in diameter in the base, directly behind the bottom 
of the shaft. If the inside of the hole is painted black 
like the rest of the base, it will be impossible to detect 
its existence. The string is led to the top of the table 
before the performance and is ready at hand when 
the star is brought on. To the end of the string, a 
small metal hook has been attached and, as the 
assistant sets the star down on the table, he unob- 
trusively picks up the hook and runs it and the string 
through the hole in the base. This is quite easy to 
do without being observed if the star is lowered 
slowly to the table with both hands and, just before 
it is finally put down, the hand away from the audi- 
ence grasps the hook and pushes it through the hole 
with the middle finger. The hook is then led up and 
fastened into a hole cut in the lever. This movement 
can be covered by producing a handkerchief, osten- 
sibly for the purpose of shining up the front of the 
star, but really to give the assistant a chance to 
attach the hook with one hand while the other hand 
is busily polishing the star. 

When all is ready, a pull on the string swings the 
lever to one side, releases the arms, and allows the 
cards to appear. 

Whichever, way the trick is performed, it is sure 
to create a profound effect, but it should not be at- 
tempted until both the performer and his assistant 
know their parts perfectly and can go through all the 
motions easily and accurately. 


A GOOD COIN VANISHER 
Niet amateurs find the mastery of coin palm- 


ing too difficult, and accordingly, when it is 
necessary to make a coin disappear, they have re- 
sort to a prepared box, handkerchief, or some other 
piece of apparatus. It is quite possible, however, to 
vanish a coin without the aid of sleight of hand or 
visible apparatus by the use of the little “pull” 
shown in the illustration. 

It consists simply of an ordinary clip, such as is 
used to hold papers together, which is attached to a 
piece of string. One end of the string is y 
fastened around the performer’s left 
wrist, and it is then led up the inside of 
the left coat sleeve, across the back, and 
emerges through the right armpit. When 
not in use, the clip can be kept out of 
sight in the lower right-hand waistcoat 
pocket, and as soon as it is needed, it can be quickly 
gotten hold of in the right hand, the coin can be 
clipped in place under cover of rubbing both hands 
together, and then a sudden outward motion of the 
hands causes the “pull” to beat a hasty retreat 
beneath the performer’s coat, taking the coin with 
it. 
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4 Pies performer borrows a quarter from some mem- 
ber of the audience and, upon receiving it, he 
marks it, or has one of the spectators mark it, with 
a piece of chalk or crayon, so that it can be easily 
identified. He then wraps it in a handkerchief which 
he gives to another member of the audience to hold. 
Next he brings forward a ball of wool which he 
places in a glass tumbler, giving this to still another 
person to guard until the climax of the trick arrives. 
The trick is made more effective if the two persons 
who are holding the handkerchief and the tumbler 
are placed one on each side of the stage with as great 
a distance between them as the space available per- 
mits. 

When they are in their places and the audience is 
on edge to see what will happen next, the magician 
grasps one corner of the handkerchief in which the 
coin is folded and at the count: ‘““One—two—three— 
presto!” signals to the person who is holding it to 
let go and gives it a rapid shake. The coin is no longer 
there, and the performer requests the audience to 
unwind the ball of wool, in whose very center is dis- 
covered the vanished quarter. 

There is practically no apparatus required for this 
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trick, but a few preparations must be made before- 
hand. The handkerchief is prepared by sewing a 
quarter, or a round piece of metal of the same size, in 
one corner, covering it neatly with a piece of cloth of 
the same material as the handkerchief itself, so that 
there will be nothing to indicate that everything is 
not just as it is supposed to be. With this handker- 
chief, it is a simple matter to pretend to wrap up 


a. The metal tube. 
b. Showing the tube inserted into the nested boxes. 


the coin, the real marked coin being kept in the 
performer’s hand all the time, and the concealed coin 
being given to the chosen member of the audience to 
hold. 
With the marked coin still in his hand, either 
palmed in the centre of the palm or tightly held 
between the thumb and first finger, the performer 
steps to the box in which the ball of wool is reposing, 
up till this time out of sight of the audience. Getting 
the marked coin into the center of the ball is very 
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simple, for, before the performance, the wool was | 
wrapped around a flat tin tube, three or four inches 
long, and just large enough to allow a quarter to slip 
through it easily. The marked quarter is slipped 
through this tube, which is then withdrawn and the 
ball given a good squeeze to remove all traces of the 
opening. This takes only a moment, after it has been 
practised a few times, and the ball of wool can be 
taken from the box almost instantly, before the 
audience has any suspicion that anything is being 
done which it does not know about. 

Now, nothing remains but to play the trick out to 
its conclusion. When the handkerchief is shaken out, 
the sewed-in quarter is, of course, absolutely invisible 
to the audience, and before curious people show too 
great a curiosity about examining the handkerchief, 
the performer directs their attention to the ball 
of wool. As the audience unwind it, he stands at a 
distance, so there will be no possibility of his having 
anything to do with inserting the quarter at the last 
moment, and when the audience finally discover 
the quarter in its inaccessible hiding place, the 
bewilderment should be complete. 

Another very pretty way to finish this trick is to 
make the coin pass into the innermost of four nested 
boxes which are tightly secured with encircling rubber 
bands. After the handkerchief has been given for 
safe keeping to one of the audience, the performer 
returns to his table on which the boxes are lying. 
Picking them up in his left hand, he slips the coin 
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through the little tube, which has been previously 
inserted in the boxes, and then withdraws it and 
drops it on the table where it is too small to be ob- 
served. This is the work of a fraction of a second and 
can be done before the boxes have even been lifted off 
the table. The performer’s left side should be toward 
the audience, and his left hand will thus effectually 
conceal the movements of his right hand as he drops 
the coin into the tube and immediately afterward 
pulls it out and drops it onto the table. 


THE BEWITCHED HALF DOLLAR 


HALF dollar is borrowed from the audience and 
marked so as to be readily identified, and is then 
wrapped up in a borrowed handkerchief, which is 
given to one of the spectators to hold. The performer 
then brings forward a glass partially filled with water, 
and, holding it beneath the handkerchief in which the 
coin is wrapped, asks the person holding the hand- 
kerchief to release the coin and let it drop into the 
glass. As this is done, the coin is distinctly heard to 
tinkle as it touches the glass, but upon removing the 
handkerchief, the coin is found to have completely 
disappeared. 

The secret lies in the use of a watch crystal, of the 
size used on wrist watches, which is very nearly the 
same size as a half dollar. When the performer wraps 
the borrowed half dollar in the handkerchief, he 
substitutes for it the watch crystal which he has 
palmed in his hand. The half dollar is removed from 
beneath the fold of the handkerchief and dropped 
onto the table, this being easily done, as the hand- 
kerchief can be held so close to the top of the table 
that the entire movement can be carried out behind 
it. A small glass can be purchased, the diameter of 
whose bottom is practically the same as that of the 
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watch crystal, and when the latter is dropped in the 
glass there will be absolutely no trace of it visible. 
If the performer wishes, he may reproduce the coin 


in one of the ways described in the “ Ball of Wool” 
trick, or discover it in an orange into which it has 
been introduced by means of the same little metal 
tube employed for putting it inside the ball of wool or 
the nest of boxes. 


MULTIPLYING MONEY 
HER is another old favorite which, despite its 


popularity with Herrmann and many other 
famous magicians, has never lost its ability to mystify 
and perplex. The performer borrows, or else provides 
for the occasion, fifteen pennies, which are given to 
one of the audience to count out on a plate one at a 
time. When they have been counted and everyone 
is convinced that there are fifteen of them, no more 
and no less, the performer gives one of the spectators 
a piece of paper and requests him to wrap five of the 
pennies up in it, thus leaving ten pennies on the 
plate. These ten are poured out into the hands of 
another member of the audience, and he is requested 
to guard them carefully during the next stage of the 
trick. The performer now takes the pennies wrapped 
up in the paper and, one by one, orders them to pass 
from the paper and into the hands of the person 
who is holding the ten pennies taken from the plate. 
When five passes have been made, the performer 
tears open the paper which is found to be empty and, 
upon the person who is holding the ten pennies 
counting them, he discovers that he has fifteen, the 
other five having mysteriously flown into his hands. 
The principal secret of the trick is the construction 
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of the plate which has a double bottom inside of 
which five pennies can be concealed. The plate is 
made by gluing a circular piece of white cardboard 
on to the bottom of an ordinary white china plate 
and then gluing another piece of quite thick card- 
board shaped as the piece marked A in the diagram 
on to it, this in turn being covered by a third piece 
of white cardboard cut perfectly round and of the 
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same size as the bottom of the plate. The middle piece 
of cardboard, which has a slot cut in it for the pennies 
to fit into, should be thick enough to allow the pen- 
nies to slip easily in and out. 

Before commencing the trick, place five pennies 
in the slot in the false bottom, then have someone in 
the audience count out fifteen pennies onto the plate. 
Five of these are then removed and given to another 
person to wrap up in a piece of paper which is given 
to the performer and which he immediately substi- 
tutes for another piece of paper in which a similar 
number of pennies have been wrapped, but have been 
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removed, the paper, however, retaining the shape of 
the coins and appearing exactly as though it still con- 
tained five pennies. This paper is hidden behind a 
piece of apparatus on the table or else placed on the 
servante before the performance and, as the per- 
former steps up to his table after receiving the 
wrapped-up coins from the audience, he picks the 
prepared paper up with the same hand in which he is 
holding the real coins, dropping them on the table 
or servante in the same movement. The act can be 
well covered by picking up the wand with the free 
hand and holding it aloft, as though contemplating 
its magic power. The eyes of the audience will follow 
those of the performer as he looks up and away from 
the hand that is doing the substituting, and in the 
moment that passes in this silent contemplation of 
the wand, the trick is done. 

One by one, the performer then commands the 
pennies to “Pass,’”’ touching the empty paper with 
his wand at each command. When all the pennies 
have been ordered off, the person who is holding what 
he fondly supposes to be only ten pennies, is asked to 
open his hands and count his treasure. He, of course, 
finds fifteen pennies, for the five that were in the false 
bottom of the plate slid into his hands together with 
the ten that were on top. 

The piece of apparatus known as a servante, which 
was mentioned above and will be referred to in some 
of the other experiments, may need a little explana- 
tion for those who have just commenced their study 
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of magic. A servante is a small shelf or receptacle 
fastened to the back of the magician’s table, into 
which he can conveniently drop articles which he 
wishes to dispose of, or from which he can remove 
articles which are needed in the performance of a 
trick and which must be got possession of secretly 
and unobserved. The two servantes illustrated in the 
accompanying diagrams will be found to meet 
practically every need of the amateur performer and 
can be very easily constructed. Each consists of a bag 
made of dark-colored cloth affixed to a rectangular 
wire rim, the only difference between them being in 
the method of their attachment to the table. No. 1 
is provided with a flat slab of wood which will fit 
into the opening of almost any table drawer and 
it is, therefore, extremely suitable for use when per- 
forming in a strange house when the performer’s 
own table is not available. No. 2 is equipped with 
two metal rods which project over the top of the 
table and are held down by staples driven into the 
table. Every amateur should provide himself with a 
servante, as innumerable effects which would other- 
wise be impossible can be obtained by its use. 


THE WINGED COINS 


LE performer borrows five pennies from the 
audience and drops them, one by one, into a 
glass which is standing on his table. The glass is then 
covered with a handkerchief, and a handkerchief 
is likewise thrown over another glass which is on the 
opposite side of the table, or at a stand near the side 
of the stage. With a motion of his hand, the performer 
then wafts the five coins in the first glass invisibly 
through the air and into the second glass. When the 
handkerchiefs are removed, it is found that they have 
mysteriously flown from one glass to another. 

The “fake” employed in this trick consists of 
five pennies, each with a small hole bored through 
its center, strung on a short piece of black thread. 
Before commencing the trick, the performer conceals 
these prepared pennies in the palm of his right hand 
and, after receiving the borrowed pennies in his left 
hand, he pretends to transfer them to his right hand, 
in reality allowing them to drop back into his left 
palm and producing the threaded pennies at his right 
finger tips. These pennies are then dropped into the 
first glass, one by one and in full view of the audience, 
so there will be no doubt at all but that they are 
really put into the glass. When they are all in, the 
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glass is covered with a handkerchief and, under cover 
of its folds, the performer makes sure that the end of 
the thread, to which is attached a small piece of 
match to serve as a grip, is left hanging outside the 
glass in a position where it can be readily grasped 
when the time comes to remove the handkerchief. 
The second glass is then covered with another 
handkerchief, but this glass is not quite what it ap- 


a. The glass with no bottom. 


pears, for its bottom has been cut out, and the per- 
former is soon to make use of this peculiar quality in 
its construction. When the mystic passes have been 
made and it is time to uncover the glasses, the per- 
former removes the handkerchief from the first glass, 
at the same time grasping the end of the thread and 
pulling the five pennies out under cover of the hand- 
kerchief. This movement must be made slowly and 
deliberately in order to keep the pennies from clinking 
against the sides of the glass, but with a little practice 
this will be found easy of accomplishment. Before 
removing the handkerchief from the second glass, 
the performer lifts it in his right hand and places it 
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upon his left palm, in which the borrowed pennies 
have been concealed all along. Then, lifting off the 
handkerchief, he shakes the glass from side to side, 
causing the pennies to rattle; they are then poured 
out into his right hand or onto the table and given 
back to their respective owners. 


CORNUCOPIAED COINS 
ees of newspaper is exhibited front and back, 


and the performer then rolls it into a cornu- 
copia and places it in a glass which is standing on his 
table. He then takes three pennies, or borrows them 
from the audience. One moment they are in full 
sight at his finger tips, the next instant they have 
vanished. Where have they gone to? Why, where else 
but into the cornucopia that was constructed for 
precisely this purpose. Picking up the cornucopia, the 
performer inverts it and pours the pennies out into 
the glass, from which they are removed by their 
respective owners. 

First, how are the pennies made to disappear? 
Before the performance, the magician has taken 
three pennies, bored a tiny hole in each one near the 
- edge, and then strung them all on a piece of strong 
black thread which is led beneath his coat, through 
the right and left armpits, and down to his left wrist, 
where it is made fast, in the same manner as the 
handkerchief “pull”? described previously. When 
the borrowed coins are received from the audience, 
the performer takes them in his right hand, but as 
soon as he is on his way back to the stage, he slips 
them into his left hand unobserved and then gets 
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hold of the prepared pennies, which are resting ready 
to hand in the lower right-hand vest pocket. Upon 
facing the audience again, he holds the three pre- 
pared pennies up at his right finger tips for everybody 
to see, and then, with a rapid throwing gesture, he 
extends his right arm, which, of course, puts a strain 
on the thread and causes the pennies to fly out of 
sight beneath his coat. The movement should be 
carried out with the right side toward the audience 
so the coat will shelter the pennies practically as soon 
as they have left the performer’s hand. The borrowed 
pennies have meanwhile been disposed of by placing 
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them in the left trousers pocket, or dropping them 
casually on the table when an opportune moment 
presented itself. 

The pennies that appear in the cone were placed 
there before the performance, being concealed in 
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three little pockets made from pieces of newspaper 
glued into place, as shown in the illustration. Great 
care should be taken to have the pieces forming the 
pockets appear as similar as possible to the portion 
of the newspaper that they cover, and if this is done 
neatly, no one will be able to notice them, even at 
close quarters. The newspaper is rolled into a cornu- 
copia with the pockets on the inside and, when the 
cornucopia is inverted, the pennies will drop out of 
the pockets and into the glass. 


THE COINS IN THE GLASS 


4 ine is a very pretty trick which can be per- 
formed with the aid of the coin “pull”’ described 
in the last trick. The coins are made to vanish, as 
before, but at the moment that they fly from the 
performer’s finger tips, they are heard to fall into a 
glass which is standing on his table. The effect is very 
convincing, as the tinkle of the falling coins is heard 
at the very instant that they are thrown toward the 
glass and it appears as though they had actually 
passed invisibly through the air to their destination. 

In preparing for the trick, the “pull’’ is adjusted 
and the three pennies attached to it are secreted in 
the performer’s lower right-hand vest pocket. The 
performer then gives three pennies for examination 
and, while on his way back to the stage, he substitutes 
for them the three pennies fastened to the end of the 
“pull.” The glass which is used, and to which the per- 
former briefly calls attention, is the kind that has a 
small hole bored through the bottom. A piece of black 
thread with three other pennies attached to one end 
(in the same manner as the pennies are attached to 
the “pull’’) is passed through the hole, and the free 
end is left lying on the table where the performer can 
conveniently pick it up when the proper time arrives. 
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The best place to put the pennies is on a box or other 
piece of apparatus standing near the glass and slightly 
higher than the glass. From such a position they can 
be pulled into the glass by means of the thread so 
rapidly that their flight will be absolutely invisible. 
If no suitable piece of apparatus is available, how- 
ever, they may be placed on the table beside the glass, 
and a little practice will 
demonstrate just how hard 
to pull on the thread in 
order to get them into the 
glass the quickest. 

When the performer re- 
turns to the stage, he ex- 
hibits the three pennies on 
the end of the pull, at the same time getting hold of 
the end of the thread with his left hand, assuming 
that he is going to have his right side toward the 
audience while vanishing the pennies. He then backs 
away from the table and, when all is ready, throws 
the pennies into the air, causing them to disappear. 
Simultaneously, he pulls on the thread, thereby pull- 
ing the three concealed pennies into the glass. The 
thread should be pulled with sufficient force to cause 
it to break, and the pennies can then be poured out 
onto a plate or into the performer’s hand and held 
up for exhibition but, of course, they should not be 
given for examination at the conclusion of the trick, 
as the tiny holes in them would create suspicion as to 
their miraculous qualities. 


THE COINS, CARDS, AND GLASS TRICK 
JA eines of cards is passed around for examina- 


tion, and the performer borrows three pennies 
which he, as usual, promises to return at the end of 
the experiment. When the cards are returned, the 
performer places them on top of a glass which is 
standing on his table. The three pennies are flung ~ 
into the air and vanish, and at the same time they 
reappear inside the’glass, having passed through the 
solid pack of cards especially placed on top of the 
glass to bar their entrance. 

The apparatus needed to obtain these results con- 
sists of a playing card cut in half and with a piece of 
black cloth the same size and shape as the severed 
half glued on to it. A length of black thread is fas- 
tened to the card and it is then placed in a convenient 
spot on the performer’s table. 

When the three borrowed pennies are received, 
the performer takes them and returns to the stage. 
During the time that his back is toward the audience, 
he extracts from his waistcoat pocket the three 
prepared pennies attached to a “‘pull,”’ which were 
described in ‘‘Cornucopiaed Coins” and holds them 
in his right hand, the borrowed pennies being trans- 
ferred to the left hand. When the table is reached, 
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the borrowed pennies are dropped onto the faked 
card, the examined pack is placed on top of them and 
cards, pennies, and fake are then placed on top of the 
glass. The performer then picks up the loose end of 
the thread attached to the prepared card and takes 
up his position directly in back of his table. Holding 
up the three pennies attached to the “pull” he cries, 
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“Presto! Begone!” The pennies fly out of sight and, 
at the same time, a slight jerk on the thread pulls 
the faked card out from under the rest of the cards, 
allowing the pennies that were on it to fall into the 
glass. With practice, just the right amount of force to 
exert when pulling on the thread will be discovered, 
so that the faked card will be pulled sufficiently far 
to permit the cloth part to clear the edge of the glass 
and release the pennies and, at the same time, the 
rest of the cards will be left undisturbed. At the con- 
clusion of the trick, the performer picks up the 
cards, allowing the faked one on the bottom of the 
pack to fall to the table, and passes them out for 
another examination, also passing out the glass con- 
taining the pennies. 


WATCH REPAIRING EXTRAORDINARY 


ee performer requests that some person in the 
audience lend him a watch for the purposes of 
a delicate magical experiment, warning him that he 
must not be disappointed if he fails to get it back in 
perfect condition, as the results of the experiment 
are never absolutely certain and if anything should, 
by chance, go wrong, the watch might be irreparably 
damaged. 

When someone has offered his cherished timepiece 
despite the dangers of which he has been warned, the 
performer picks up a small cloth bag from his table, 
which he turns inside out to prove that it is perfectly 
empty and without any hidden parts to it. Turning 
the bag right side out once again, the performer 
places the borrowed watch inside it and, seizing a 
hammer, pounds away until the watch is broken into 
a hundred pieces, which he dumps out of the bag 
onto a plate and exhibits to the audience. 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen,” he says, “‘you have 
all watched me having the pleasure of smashing up 
our friend’s‘watch apparently beyond the hope of 
restoration. The manner in which I broke it up was 
simple in the extreme, and one with which you are all, 
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no doubt, familiar, but the method that I must use 
in order to make it whole again is a little more diff- 
cult. It consists in reversing the method which I 
used in breaking the watch to bits and, with your 
permission, I will attempt to get it back into some 
kind of shape, though I can’t promise that it will ever 
again actually tick and tell the time of day.” 

So saying, he puts the fragments back into the bag 
and grasping the hammer, puts it gently on the bag, 
then draws it away forcibly, thus reversing the 
pounding motion which he used before. At the same 
time he explains that by going through the pounding 
motion backward, he is reversing the entire process, 
and if he is successful, the watch will, perhaps, fit 
itself together in its original shape. After a few mo- 
ments of this, he takes a loaf of bread from a bread 
box which is standing on one side of his table and sets 
it on the front of the table directly before the audi- 
ence. Picking up the bag, he turns it upside down and 
then inside out. There is nothing in it! With a knife, 
he cuts open the loaf of bread and the watch is dis- 
covered inside it as good as new. 

The chief secret of this trick lies in the bag, which 
is specially prepared and can be easily made. If you 
cannot use a sewing machine yourself, your sister or 
mother can stitch it together for you in no time. 
The bag, which is about eight inches deep and’ six 
inches in breadth, must be made out of quite heavy 
material and must be made with one double side, 
the material being folded down inward from the 
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mouth of the bag to about two thirds of its depth and 
stitched at the sides, but left open at the lower end. 


The cloth 1s first cut as shown at the left. 
The flap A is then folded down and sewn around 
the edges a-b-c-d, leaving the edge a-d open to 
form the mouth of the hidden pocket. The flap 
B ts then folded over at the line e-f and sewn 
along the sides to form the completed bag. 


Thus, there is a sort of pocket, whose mouth opens 
downward, inside the bag. 

To this false side there is stitched a small pocket 
just large enough to hold an ordinary watch. This 
pocket is placed at the mouth of the bag, tucked away 
in one corner. (See diagram.) 
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Now, to do the trick. Before commencing the per- 
formance, the fragments of an antiquated Dollar 
Ingersoll, already well pounded up, are placed in the 
hidden part of the double side. When the bag is 
turned inside out to show to the audience, it is first 
turned upside down, so the fragments will fall well 
into the secret pocket; then the bag can be turned 
inside out and shown freely, so long as care is taken to 
keep the “pocket” side of it, which is apt to be a trifle 
bulgy, turned away from the audience. 

When the borrowed watch is received, it is placed 
in the small pocket, and the audience will believe 
that it has dropped down to the bottom of the bag. 
When the pounding is commenced, the borrowed 
watch is, of course, well out of harm’s way. 

The fragments are then shown to the audience, 
replaced in the bag, and the reversal of the pounding 
process is gone through. During this process, the per- 
former gets the borrowed watch out of its pocket, 
which is a simple matter, as the bag can be put on 
the table so that its mouth is facing him, and while 
the audience is watching the hammer, the watch can 
be slipped out and concealed in the palm of the left 
hand. 

Then the bag is turned upside down, thereby allow- 
ing the fragments to fall into the inner pocket; the 
bag is turned inside out and shown to be empty. 
Stepping over to the bread box (an ordinary one bor- 
rowed from the pantry for the occasion) the performer 
slips the watch into the loaf of bread—which has pre- 
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viously been slit open for just this purpose—and then 
takes out the loaf, places it on the table, and proceeds 
to cut it open and reveal the miraculously restored 
watch, none the worse for all the vicissitudes through 
which it has passed. 


THE HINDU SEED TRICK 
epee y ECERS returning from the Far East have 


always brought back with them marvelous tales 
of the tricks performed by the Hindu fakirs of India, 
whose powers are, to all appearances, supernatural. 
One of the best known of their illusions is the one in 
which they plant a sacred lotus seed in a pot of earth, 
breathe a few mystic words over it, invoking the 
Genie who has control over such matters, and in a 
few moments cause the seed to blossom into a full- 
grown plant. ; 

To perform this trick in your own parlor requires a 
little preparation, but a trip to India is not at all 
necessary. The materials needed are a small bowl in 
which to put the earth; a seed of some sort to plant 
in the earth; a glass of water to sprinkle over the 
seed; a paper bag containing some magic earth from 
the back garden, and a roll of cardboard. Concealed 
within the bag of earth is the flower plant that you 
are going to grow, and it will need a little preliminary 
“fixing” before the performance commences. 

You can make an artificial plant with tissue paper 
flowers, or else purchase one already made at a notion 
store. The little collapsible Christmas trees which are 
sold at Christmas time make an excellent plant. The 
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plant which you decide to use should be fitted with a 
base consisting of two cross pieces of wood, so that it 
will stand firmly upright of its own accord. Then, 
to its topmost branch, attach a small piece of wire 
bent into a hook, as shown in the illustration. When 
you are ready to commence the trick, the plant should 
be inside the bag containing the earth, with the hook 
just over the top of the bag. 


A. The plant concealed in the paper bag. 
B. The plant transferred to the plate behind the 
sheet of cardboard. 


Now take the piece of pasteboard, which should 
measure about twelve inches long and three or four 
inches wider than the height of the plant; thus, if the 
plant is six inches high, the pasteboard should be ten 
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inches in width. Roll the pasteboard into a tube, roll- 
ing it so tightly that, when it is unrolled, it will spring 
back again into a tube. 

When these preparations have been made, you are 
ready to initiate your audience into the hidden 
mysteries of Oriental magic. Take the piece of paste- 
board, unroll it and show both sides to the audience, 
showing first the side that forms the inside of the tube, 
and then the reverse side which forms the outside of 
the tube. As you are showing them this second side, 
you must bring the top edge of the pasteboard 
underneath the hook attached to the plant, which is 
protruding slightly over the top edge of the paper 
bag, and, as you allow the pasteboard to curl up, it 
will unobtrusively encircle the flower plant and re- 
move it from its hiding place as you lift the tube. 
Stand the tube on the table with the plant inside it, 
and proceed to fill the bowl with earth. The audience 
will never suspect that the bag ever contained any- 
thing but the earth, and there is, of course, no reason 
why you should lead them to suspect anything else. 
Sprinkle the earth with some water from the glass 
which is standing near by, and then solemnly plant 
the mystic seed which, there is no harm in telling the 
spectators, has been brought with great difficulty 
from India, where it was stolen from an ancient 
temple. 

Now place the pasteboard tube over the seed and, 
in doing so, detach the hook from the edge of the card- 
board, leaving the plant standing upright on the 
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earth, which should only half fill the bowl, so that the 


cross pieces on the bottom of the plant will be well 
out of the audience’s sight. After making a few cabal- 
istic passes and muttering some magic words, you can 
lift the tube and reveal the marvelous plant which, 
in the space of a few moments, has grown to a height 
that, under ordinary circumstances, it would have 
taken months to attain. 


INSTANTANEOUS FLOWER PRODUCTION 


X& A sequel to the foregoing trick, the “Instan- 
taneous Flower Production”’ is extremely effec- 
tive and mystifying. The magician remarks that the 
Indian fakirs are, no doubt, very excellent conjurors, 
but that they are, after all, not quite up to the speed 
and efficiency of the Twentieth Century Western 
nations in producing their effects. 

“For example,” he continued, “the growth of the 
rose bush which I just brought about, while con- 
ducted with considerably more dispatch than by 
Nature’s methods, nevertheless, took longer than was 
absolutely necessary. Here is an empty tray upon 
which I place a magic seed. Presto! The seed has in- 
stantaneously grown into a full-blown rose.” 

Remarkable as it may seem to the uninitiated, a 
rose has materialized on the tray in the twinkling of 
an eye, and the performer removes it and passes it 
around the audience. 

Once more, a piece of black thread is at the bottom 
of the mystery. The thread is tied to the stem of an 
artificial rose and then passed through a small 
hole pierced in the center of the tray, or plate, which 
is made of tin. An excellent tray can be made out of 
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an inexpensive tin plate which is painted black in 
order to make it more mysterious and professional 
looking. After the thread is put through the hole in 
the tray, it is led to one of the performer’s waistcoat 
buttons and fastened securely. 

In presenting the trick, the performer leaves the 
stage for a moment and returns, carrying the tray in 
his right hand and with the rose also concealed in his 
right hand. The fact that he is holding the tray in this 
hand leads the audience to believe that there is noth- 
ing else concealed in it, and it is an easy matter to 
keep the rose well out of sight underneath the tray. 


When the time comes to produce the rose, the 
performer suddenly extends his arm, causing the 
thread to tighten and pull the rose onto the tray. 
The movement is so rapid that it cannot be detected, 
but if the performer wishes to guard against some- 
one’s possibly catching sight of the flower as it is 
snapped into sight, he can cover the movement with 
a pocket handkerchief held in the left hand. For the 
fraction of a second that it takes for the string to be 
pulled taut, the handkerchief can be airily brushed in 
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front of the tray, and when it is removed, the rose 
will be in its appointed place. 

Care should be taken to have the thread just the 
right length, which can be easily ascertained by a 
little experimenting. It should be short enough so 
that it will be pulled out to its extreme length and 
broken off when the tray is extended away from the 
body and then there will be no incriminating evidence 
left when the flower is tossed down to the audience 
for examination. 


“IF WINTER COMES” 


VERYBODY knows the quotation, ‘If Winter 
comes, can Spring be far behind?” but the 
magician not only knows it, but also knows a way of 
demonstrating the rapid approach of spring that 
forms one of the prettiest and most surprising little 
experiments in the repertory of magic. 

A plant is first exhibited which, to all appearances, 
has quite succumbed to the chill blasts of winter. 
The buds are snow-white and the leaves are equally 
colorless. This is as nothing to the wizard, however, 
for he merely sprinkles a few drops of water over the 
plant; its winter garb vanishes and it blossoms at 
once, the buds turning a beautiful rose-red and the 
leaves changing from white to green. 

The plant which is used for this pretty experiment 
is made of white cloth and, if there are no old hats 
in the house decorated with white leaves and flowers, 
a milliner will readily produce the ingredients of a 
white rosebush, such as the trick calls for. Prepare 
the plant by saturating the blossoms with phenol- 
phthalein solution and sprinkle the leaves with mala- 
chite-green crystals. The water in the magic pitcher 
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is prepared by adding a little ammonia to it. As soon 
as the water is sprinkled over the plant, it apparently 
comes to life and bursts into full bloom before one’s 
very eyes. 


THE INK AND WATER TRANSFORMATION 
of Pl famous ink and water trick, though an old 
one, 


never fails to create the greatest astonish- 
ment whenever performed, even though the method 
of doing it is simplicity itself, when you know how. 
The effect of the trick is as follows: The performer 
shows two drinking glasses to the audience, one filled 
with ink and the other filled with water. An ordinary 
playing card is dipped into the ink and comes out 
stained black, thereby proving beyond dispute that 
the ink is all that it appears to be. The two glasses are 
then placed at opposite sides of the magician’s table 
and covered with handkerchiefs. With a wave of his 
wand and the uttering of the magic words “‘Abracada- 
bra Transmogrification,” the magician commands the 
ink and water to change places. “Mind you,” he 
adds, “‘don’t spill any drops on my table as you do 
so.” Upon removing the handkerchiefs, it is found 
that the glass which contained the ink is now full of 
crystal clear water and the other glass is full of 
Stygian black ink. 

Before commencing the trick, it will be necessary, 
as is usual in these mysterious matters, to prepare 
the glasses,for the rdles they are to play. The one 
which contains the ink is really filled with water, but 
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a bottomless lining of black cloth is fitted inside it, 
which, at a short distance, looks exactly like real ink. 
To make this lining, simply measure the circumfer- 
ence of the glass with a cloth measuring tape and cut 
the black cloth the same length as the circumference 
of the glass, leaving a half inch or so extra in order 
to allow for lapping the edges when sewing them to- 
gether. The width of the cloth should be about one 
inch less than the height of the glass, so it will have 
the appearance of being not quite full. 

This completes the preparation of the first glass, 
whose contents are to be changed from ink to water, 
but a playing card must be prepared with which to 
prove to the audience that the ink is real, even though 
it is nothing of the sort. This is done by pasting two 
cards of the same denomination, say, the eight of 
hearts, together back to back. One side of this double- 
faced card is left untouched, but the reverse side is 
coated with ink for about one half its length. The un- 
prepared side is, of course, shown to the audience 
when the card is picked up from the table and dipped 
in the glass, but, before withdrawing it, the performer 
turns it around so the ink-covered side is toward the 
audience. 

The transformation from water to ink which takes 
place in the second glass is accomplished by different 
means altogether, namely by the aid of chemistry. 
The glass is not really filled with pure water, but 
with a weak solution of proto-sulphate of iron, the 
proper proportion being about a half ounce of the 
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sulphate to a pint and a half of water. The performer 
must also have in readiness, preferably on his table 
where it can be hidden behind a piece of apparatus 
within easy reach, a teaspoonful of pyrogallic acid — 
wrapped up in a small piece of blotting paper, which 
has been blackened with ink. 

Now, everything is ready. Show the two glasses to 
the audience; dip the playing card into the ink glass 


Use 


and bring it out blackened, and tell the audience that 
there is nothing but the most ordinary water right out 
of the faucet in the other glass. Then cover the glass 
containing the water with a handkerchief, at the 
same time dropping into it the pyrogallic acid. It will 
help the working of the chemicals if you give the glass 
a slight shaking which can be readily and unnotice- 
ably accomplished by lifting the glass from the table 
and shaking it imperceptibly as you set it down again. 
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Next cover the supposedly ink-filled glass with 
another handkerchief and command the two liquids 
to change places. As you remove the handkerchief 
from the ink glass, bring away the black cloth lining 
with it and place both it and the handkerchief out of 
sight, lest overcurious members of the audience ask to 
examine it. Then pull away the handkerchief from the 
other glass, which will be found to contain a fluid as 
black as ink, even though it is not the genuine article. 

The two glasses can, of course, be passed among 
the audience at the conclusion of the trick, and their 
amazement will be considerably increased as a result 
of this examination. 


THE PERPLEXING PITCHER 
OR 
THE WINE AND WATER TRICK 


5 Bae performer holds in his hand a glass pitcher 
full of clear water and asks the audience if they 
would like him to pour plain water or else wine into 
the glasses set before him on his table. Whatever is 
demanded, the magician proceeds to comply with the 
request and pour out either water or wine, at the 
audience’s pleasure, until all the glasses are filled. 
Picking up the glasses one by one, he then pours their 
contents back into the pitcher, which is mysteriously 
filled with wine. The glasses are filled once more, this 
time with the miraculous wine, and then their con- 
tents are poured back into the pitcher a second time 
when, as mysteriously as before, the wine changes 
back to water just as at the beginning of the trick. 
As may have been surmised, the astonishing results 
are brought about by the use of chemicals. To prepare 
for the trick, the pitcher should be filled with ordinary 
water to which is added two teaspoonfuls of tannic 
acid. Stir the water until the acid has all been dis- 
solved, and there will be nothing to indicate that the 
water is not wholly unprepared, as it appears to be. 
Next, take six glasses and, in.three of them, put 
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three or four drops of tincture of iron; into one of the 
others put a quarter of a teaspoonful of oxalic acid 
dissolved in a teaspoonful of hot water. The remain- 
ing two glasses are left untampered with. Arrange the 
glasses on your table, alternating the three containing 
the tincture of iron with the other three, and every- 
thing is ready to commence the performance. 

Ask the audience which they would prefer, wine 


dinciure tincture dinclure Oxalic 
of irom nothing of iron nothing ofiron acid 


wine water wine water wine water 
or water. If someone wishes wine, pour the water from 
the pitcher into one of the glasses containing tincture 
of iron, and as soon as it strikes the glass, it will turn 
a deep wine-red color. If the next request is for water, 
fill the glass containing the oxalic acid or one of the 
glasses which were unprepared. When all six glasses 
are filled you will have three containing wine and 
three containing water. Now pick up all the glasses, 
except the one containing the oxalic acid, and pour their 
contents back into the pitcher and the pitcher will be 
found to be full of wine. 
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Pour the wine out into the glasses and then pick 
up the glass containing the oxalic acid, pouring it 
into the pitcher before you put the contents of any of 
the other glasses in. This time, as the wine fills the 
pitcher, the action of the oxalic acid will change it all 
back into clear water and the trick ends as it began, 
perfectly within the law. 


Note: Care should be taken when handling the oxalic 
acid, as it 1s very poisonous. The hands should be thor- 
oughly washed if any of the acid gets on them. 


THE LIQUID COLOR CHANGE 


Ree is an exceptionally pretty and mystifying 

experiment in magic, and has the added virtue 
of being comparatively unknown. Two assistants are 
recruited from the audience, preferably a girl and a 
boy, though it really doesn’t matter, in so far as the 
success of the trick is performed, if they are both boys 
or both girls. To the girl, the performer hands a 
glass test tube encased in a cardboard cover around 
which is tied a blue ribbon. The boy receives a similar 
test tube and case, but his is decorated with a red 
ribbon. Stationing the two assistants on opposite 
sides of the stage, the performer proceeds to fill the 
girl’s test tube with a blue liquid to match the color 
of the ribbon, and then pours a red liquid into the 
boy’s test tube. 

“Now,” he asks the girl, “what color have you 
got?” 

“Blue.” 

“Are you absolutely sure?’’ When he is once again 
answered in the affirmative, he removes the test 
tube from its cardboard casing when, behold! the 
liquid has changed color and is now red. 

“But I thought you had the red liquid,” the per- 
former says, turning to the boy, who is pretty sure 
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to speak up and say that he did have the red liquid 
and, as far as he knows, that is what is still in the 
tube he is holding. 

“Well, the blue liquid must have gone somewhere,” 
the magician remarks, ‘‘and I think it very probable 
that it has flown through the air in some mysterious 


tube nol idube no2, 
wulphuric  aqimimoni 
fete gone 


fashion of its own and come to rest in the magic phial 
which you have been guarding so carefully. Let us 
see.”’ Whereupon, he takes the test tube which was 
originally filled with red liquid and pours a blue 
liquid out of it, the two colors having changed places 
in the most astonishing manner. 

The explanation of this trick lies in the use of a little 
chemistry iudicially applied to the test tubes and 
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liquids before the performance commences. First, to 
prepare the tubes. They are ordinary test tubes such 
as can be bought at a drug store or a chemical dealer’s, 
but one of them, which we will call Tube No. 1, is 
coated inside with a strong acid, such as sulphuric, or 
hydrochloric. Tube No. 2 is then coated inside with 
ammonia. Tie a blue ribbon around Tube No. 1 
and a red ribbon around Tube No. 2 and they are 
ready for use. 

The blue liquid is a solution of blue litmus which 
can be obtained at large drug stores or from a dealer 
in chemicals. When it is poured into Tube No. 1, 
the contact with the acid turns it red immediately. 
The red liquid consists of the same blue litmus solu- 
tion to which has been added a few drops of vinegar. 
The vinegar will turn it red, but when it is poured 
into Tube No. 2, the ammonia will change it back to 
its original blue color. 

During the performance of the trick, the test tubes 
should be kept in their cardboard casings, which are 
made out of pieces of mailing tube of the proper size, 
and only after the miraculous changes have taken 
place, hidden from the audience, should the tubes be 
removed from their coverings. 


a ae 


THE MAGIC RING AND WAND 
NS (preferably a wedding ring) is borrowed 


from someone in the audience, and the per- 
former proceeds to wrap it up in a handkerchief 
which he then gives to another member of the audi- 
ence to hold. Grasping his wand, he asks for the as- 
sistance of two spectators. When they come on the 
stage, the performer asks each of them to take hold of 
one end of the wand and be very careful not to relax 
their grip for a single second. When the wand is 
tightly gripped in this manner, the performer seizes 
one corner of the handkerchief containing the ring 
and shakes it out, when, lo and behold! the ring has 
vanished and, in some mysterious manner, has found 
its way on to the closely guarded wand, in spite of 
the fact that both ends of the wand are still securely 
held by the two assistants. 

The secret of this trick lies in the use of a prepared 
handkerchief, coupled with a little adroitness on the 
part of the magician. In one corner of the handker- 
chief to be used for the trick, a duplicate ring is 
sewed, and covered over with a small piece of cloth 
of the same material as the handkerchief. When the 
borrowed ring is received by the performer, he con- 
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ceals it in the palm of his hand and, in its place, wraps 
up the ring sewn in the corner of the handkerchief. 
This is a very simple sleight, for the folds of the hand- 
kerchief can be maneuvered so as completely to con- 
ceal the borrowed ring as it is slipped down from the 
former’s finger tips to a position between the thumb 


and forefinger, where it can be tightly gripped and 
kept out of the audience’s sight. 

As soon as the handkerchief has been folded up, the 
performer gives it to some member of the audience to 
hold and steps to his table to obtain his magic wand. 
Supposing that he is holding the real ring in his right 
hand, he picks up the wand with his left hand and 
immediately transfers it to his right hand, at the same 
time slipping the real ring over the end of the wand. 
Now, two assistants are called for, and when they 
reach the stage, the performer faces them, holding his 
wand horizontally before him and grasping it in the 
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center with the borrowed ring concealed beneath his 
hand. 

The assistants are requested to take hold of the 
ends of the wand, and, to prevent them from suspect- 
ing that the ring is in the performer’s hand with which 
he is holding the wand, he pretends to be very particu- 
lar that the wand be held perfectly horizontally, 
thereby having an excuse for keeping his hand on the 
wand and sliding it back and forth as he pretends to 
adjust the wand’s balance. When everything is fixed 
according to the performer’s wishes, he requests the 
person who is holding the ring in the handkerchief to 
hold it immediately above the wand. As he complies 
with this request, the performer arranges the folds 
of the handkerchief over the wand and, when it is 
fully covered, he removes his hand, leaving the 
borrowed ring on the wand. Then seizing one corner 
of the handkerchief, he jerks it quickly away and re- 
veals the borrowed ring encircling the magic wand. 


THE COSSACK ROPE ESCAPE 


WEEN I was traveling in Krim Tartary, some 
years ago,” the magician remarks, “I had the 
great misfortune to be taken captive by a band of 
fierce roving Cossacks who were anything but 
pleased to find me in their domains. I was trussed up 
and carried on horseback to their encampment, where 
they discussed what method of torture would be 
suitable to apply in my case. At last it was decided 
that I should be tied behind a horse and dragged 
across the rough steppes until the breath had been 
bumped out of my lungs, and I was in no kind of 
shape to afford them further annoyance. Accordingly, 
my wrists were tied together, a long piece of rope 
was strung between the lashings, and I was sent off 
to my fate.” 

At this point, the performer requests some mem- 
ber of the audience to tie his wrists tightly together 
with a pocket handkerchief borrowed from one of the 
spectators and, when that is done, to pass a length 
of rope which has previously been examined in back 
of the handkerchief and out again, so that both ends 
can be held by the strongest men in the audience. 

*“My tormentors were amazed at my serenity,” 
the magician continues, “for, despite the terrible 
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prospects ahead of me, I was perfectly calm and 
showed no signs of fear. This is not boasting on my 
part, for I was most certainly not afraid, for the sim- 
ple reason that I am a magician and have powers 
above the normal. Freeing myself from bonds and 
lashings was as child’s play to me, and as soon as the 
horse started to gallop away with me dragging along 
behind him, I simply uttered the magic syllables: 
‘Arcana Casana,’ and immediately I was free of my 
fastenings, as, you will notice, | am at present, in 
spite of the fact that our friends have kept a tight 
grip on the ends of the rope.” 

And, in truth, the magician has cast off the rope by 
some mysterious method of his own, which is, how- 
ever, simplicity itself once it is explained. There is 
no fake about either the rope or the handkerchief 
employed, the only secret lying in the manner in 
which the performer handles the rope once it is 
passed between his wrists. 

A close study of the accompanying diagrams will 
make the method of procedure as plain as A B C. 
Stepping slightly forward so as to create a little slack 
in the rope, the performer forces the bight of the rope 
up between his palms, and when all is ready for the 
climax, he deftly slips the bight over the fingers of his 
right hand. A rapid jerk backward will then cause 
the rope to fall free of his hands altogether and drop 
to the floor. The only precaution to be observed when 
performing this trick is to force one’s wrists outward 
while they are being tied together with the handker- 
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chief, so as to leave a little free space in which to 
maneuver the bight of the rope into position between 
the palms of the hands. Few rope escapes are more 
spectacular than this one, when properly performed, 
and few are simpler to do. 
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THE: FHUMBs TIE “ESCAPE 


A of stout cloth is given to the audience to 
examine, and when they are thoroughly con- 
vinced that it contains no weak spots or flaws, the 
performer requests one or two of the best knot tiers 
present to tie his two thumbs tightly together. One 
of the spectators is then given the performer’s wand 
and asked to hold it by both ends. When he has done 
so, the performer immediately encircles the wand 
with his arms despite the fact that his thumbs are 
tightly tied and, consequently, he is unable to 
separate his hands. With the same ease and rapidity, 
he disengages his arms from around the wand and 
then catches a hoop on one of his arms, both thumbs 
still tied together, after the hoop is caught as before. 

The secret of the famous thumb tie trick lies in the 
use of a little metal fake, shaped as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. This is made of heavy 
sheet brass and painted flesh color. When about to 
perform the trick, the fake is placed on the per- 
former’s left thumb, the right thumb is then placed 
over it concealing it completely, and the thumbs can 
then be tied together in any manner that the audi- 
ence may devise, but despite their efforts, the left 
thumb can always be slipped out of the fake whenever 
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The fake is made ry cutting a piece of sheet brass into the shape 
shown at A and then bending the projections over until the fake 
assumes tht form shown abovt, the ends being soldered together. 
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the performer desires, and can be as easily replaced. 

If the hands are kept in motion whenever the 
thumb is being slipped in and out, it will be practi- 
cally impossible for the audience to detect the slight 
movement involved, and it will be found that most of 
them have their suspicions as to the solidity of the 
wand and hoop, rather than look for the explanation 
of the mystery around the thumbs themselves. 

Ordinary bandaging furnishes very good material 
for the strips used in binding the thumbs, or else 
strips of an old sheet can be used. The main thing to 
keep in mind is to have the strips an inch or so in 
width, so they will effectually hide the fake after the 
thumbs are tied together. 


THE GREAT PACKING CASE MYSTERY 
eee effect of this illusion is so startling and gives 


such a professional atmosphere to any program 
that it will amply repay the amateur magician who 
takes the pains to make the necessary apparatus, 
which, in reality, is a very simple matter for anyone 
who is the least bit handy with hammer and nails. 
The effect of the trick is as follows: The magician, 
or one of his assistants, is put into a large bag which 
is then securely fastened by tying a rope around the 
neck. The bag, with its contents, is then placed in a 
wooden packing case which stands on two trestles so 
the audience can see underneath it. The packing case 
is then locked by members of the audience who, 
furthermore, tie it round with heavy ropes. A screen 
is then placed in front of the case and in a few mo- 
ments the performer claps his hands, whereupon the 
screen is removed and the performer is disclosed 
standing by the side of the packing case, outside of 
the sack and with the ropes and locks of the case in- 
tact. Once more the screen is placed in front of the 
case, and in a few moments a stifled voice is heard re- 
questing that the screen be removed. When this is 
done it is found that the magician has returned to the 
inside of the bag and packing case, neither of which 
shows any signs of having been opened. The audience 
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are allowed to untie the ropes, unfasten the lock, and 
lift the performer, securely enclosed within the sack, 
out of the packing case. 

The packing case can be easily made, either from 
boards obtained from a regular packing case, if one is 
handy, or from half-inch lumber which can be sup- 
plied by any dealer. The case should be about six 
feet long, three feet wide, and two and one half feet 
high, so as to accommodate the performer in comfort 
and give him a little elbow room. It is a perfectly or- 
dinary box in all but one respect, namely, the bottom, 
which is of special construction. The bottom should 
be made of three pieces of board, each one measuring 
two by three feet. The two end boards are securely 
fastened in place by nails driven in on three sides. 
This leaves a space of two feet between them in the 
bottom of the case. On the inner side of these end 
pieces, that is, on the sides toward the middle of the 
case, these boards are grooved, and the center piece, 
which is tongued and fits exactly into the grooves on ~ 
each side, slides in and out between the two end 
boards. Dummy nails are put in the bottom of the 
center piece, which make it look as though it were 
nailed to the bottom of the case in the same way as 
the end pieces. To get in or out of the case, the per- 
former simply sticks the point of a knife or nail into a 
small hole at one end of this movable middle board 
and slides it out. Care must be taken, of course, that 
the ropes which surround the case do not interfere 
with the sliding in or out of the board. 
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So much, then, for the escape from and reéntry into 
the mysterious packing case. Now, how does the con- 
juror get out of the bag? The modus operandi is 
absurdly simple, and perhaps its very simplicity is 
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Showing the construction of the bottom of the 
packing case. 


what makes it so bafHing to the onlookers. The bag 
used is an ordinary gunny sack made of burlap 
which is prepared as follows: The bottom is taken out 
entirely, the sack turned inside out, and the seams 
along the bottom sewed up with long stitches with a 
piece of strong cord which has a large knot tied in 
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one end, the other end being left loose in the seam. 
The bag is then turned right side out and can be 
examined without the slightest fear of anyone’s de- 
tecting anything out of the ordinary about it. 

When the performer wants to get out of the bag, he 
simply takes hold of the knot in the end of the cord 
and pulls the cord out of the seam. The bottom is 
then nonexistent and the sack can be pulled off over 
one’s head. Once out of both packing case and sack, 
the performer should quickly sew up the bottom of 
the sack, using for this purpose a large needle which 
he has secreted in one of his pockets. When the time 
comes to get back into the sack, he puts it into posi- 
tion over his head, gets back into the packing case, 
slides the movable board shut and calmly proceeds 
to sew up the bottom of the bag, which can be done 
while the audience is removing the ropes from around 
the case. 


THE SPIRIT PICTURE FRAME 
3 eee performer passes about a dozen slips of blank 


paper around the audience, requesting each per- 
son who receives a piece to write down the name of 
any President of the United States that comes into 
his mind. The slips are then gathered up and the per- 
former asks for a contribution of pennies, of which he 
professes to need twelve or fifteen. When these have 
been obtained, they are placed in a bag, and one of the 
audience is asked to reach in and pick out whichever 
one of the pennies he chooses. The one that is selected 
is sealed up in an envelope and given to one of the 
spectators to hold, and the performer then takes the 
slips of paper and, placing them in a hat, requests 
another member of the audience to reach in and pick 
out one of them. The chosen slip is then sealed up in 
another envelope, and the magician brings forward a 
small picture frame, which he shows to consist simply 
of the frame itself and a hinged back, neither of which 
appears to have anything out of the ordinary about 
its make-up. 

The frame is closed and covered with a handker- 
chief, and the magician then proceeds to call upon the 
spirits to come and read the name of the President 
and the date of the penny which are concealed in the 
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envelopes held by the two members of the audience. 
In a moment, his request is complied with, for when 
he removes the handkerchief from the frame, the 
correct name and date are seen written on the back. 
The envelopes are torn open, and the audience verify 
for themselves the correctness of the spirits’ divina- 
tion. 

First, let us see how the “‘spirits”’ divine the con- 
tents of the two tightly sealed envelopes. It is, purely 
and simply, a matter of clever substitution. Before 
the performance, the performer takes a dozen pieces 
of paper identical with those that he later passes to the 
audience and on each one of them he writes the name 
of one of the more prominent Presidents, say, George 
Washington or Theodore Roosevelt. These prepared 
papers are folded up and fastened together in a little 
bundle by putting a rubber band around them, and 
are then placed on the magician’s table in a handy but 
inconspicuous spot. 

When the audience have written on their slips, the 
performer gathers them up, makes them into a bundle 
as nearly identical in appearance with the ones already 
on his table as is possible, and places a rubber band 
around them as well. He then proceeds with the se- 
lection of the pennies, and during this process, the 
papers are largely forgotten by the audience, giving 
the performer ample opportunity to shift the two 
bundles of papers on his table as he passes to and 
fro behind it. A good way in which to make this sub- 
stitution is to have your wand lying near the pre- 
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pared slips and, when the occasion presents itself, 
pick up the wand and the prepared papers simultane- 
ously. Then, a little later, lay the wand down on the 
table just in front of the papers written on by the 
audience. As you place it on the table, it is very 
simple to drop the prepared papers on to the table 
and at the same time pick up the audience’s papers, 
the whole movement being covered by the very 
natural act of placing the wand on the table. 

After the pennies have been gathered in and one of 
them chosen, the performer returns to his table, picks 
up the prepared papers and offers them to the audi- 
ence. No matter which one is chosen, the performer 
knows the name of the President that is written on it, 
for he wrote it himself. 

The selection of the proper penny is brought about 
by the use of a prepared bag. This bag should be made 
about eight inches deep and six inches wide, and 
should be divided into two separate compartments by 
a piece of cloth of the same material as the bag itself. 
Hems should be made in the tops of the two sides of 
the bag and of the intervening piece of cloth, and 
draw strings should be run through all three hems. 
With a little practice, it becomes an easy matter to 
open the bag and reveal either one of the compart- 
ments you wish and, since it is never in the possession 
of the audience except when it is closed, they have no 
opportunity of examining the interior. 

Before the performance begins, twelve pennies, all 
bearing the same date, are placed in one of the com- 
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partments of the bag, and when the audience’s pen- 
nies are received, they are, of course, placed in the 
other compartment. It is not even necessary to close 


the bag before allowing the audience to do their se- 
lecting, for the compartment containing the per- 
former’s pennies can be opened by simply shifting 
the position of the center piece of cloth. 

Now, all that remains to be explained is the con- 
struction of the frame. A study of the accompanying 
diagram will make this clear at once. The back, which 
is hinged to the frame, is fitted with a folding flap 
which, at the beginning of the trick, is folded up so 
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as to hide the writing. The back and flap should be 
painted a dead black, so that the crease where the flap 
hinges will be absolutely invisible. After showing the 
frame to the audience, the performer closes it and, in 
so doing, allows the flap to open up, thus revealing 
the writing, but he immediately throws a handker- 
chief over the frame without allowing the audience to 
see the inside of it. The mystic writing should be done 
in bold strokes with white ink, so it will show up well 
when the handkerchief is removed. 


THE CELEBRATED DICTIONARY TRICK 


Olgas is a slightly more pretentious experiment 
than the trick just described and can be used 
with telling effect immediately after the performance 
of the Spirit Mathematician. 

Ten slips of paper are passed to the audience this 
time with the request that ten people write upon 
them any number they wish between one hundred 
and five hundred. While this is being done, the per- 
former exhibits a slate, showing both sides to the 
audience and then wiping off each side with a wet 
cloth. The slate is then covered with a handkerchief 
and placed in an upright position on the magician’s 
table by leaning it against a special stand or a piece 
of apparatus. The performer then passes ten more 
slips of paper to the audience, this time requesting 
that ten persons write any numbers between one and 
fifty on them. A common dictionary is next produced 
and given to the audience to examine while the writ- 
ing of the numbers is in progress. 

The first ten slips, each bearing some number be- 
tween one and five hundred, are now gathered up and 
placed in a glass standing on the performer’s table. 
As soon as the second set of slips, bearing numbers 
between one and fifty, are completed, they are like- 
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wise collected and dropped into another glass which 
stands at the opposite side of the table from the first 
one. The contents of the first glass are now poured 
out into a borrowed hat and some member of the 
audience is requested to withdraw one of the slips. 
When this is done, the remaining nine slips are re- 
moved from the hat and the slips in the second glass 
are placed in it, another member of the audience being 
asked to withdraw one of the slips. Now the per- 
former asks the person holding the first slip to open it 
and read out the number written on it. The number is, 
say, 247, and the performer at once asks the person to 
whom the dictionary has been entrusted to open it at 
page 247. The number on the second slip is then an- 
nounced by the person who is holding it, and proves 
to be, say, 31. Turning to the person who is holding 
the dictionary, the performer asks him to start count- 
ing the words on page 247, starting at the upper left- 
hand corner, and stopping when he reaches the 
thirty-first word. 

“What word is it, please?” he asks, and the 
searcher announces that it is the word “palatial.” 
Immediately the performer removes the handkerchief 
that is covering the slate and there, in a ghostly 
scrawl, is the word “‘palatial’”’ written on the erst- 
while blank slate. 

The reader may have surmised, by this time, that 
the performer effected a clever substitution while the 
slips of paper were in his possession, and in this con- 
jecture he is entirely correct. Before the performance, 
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he selected from a dictionary any word that met his — 
fancy and noted the page it was on and its number on 
the page, in the present instance, the thirty-first 
word on the two hundred and forty-seventh page. 
He then took twenty slips of paper identical with the 
ones that are subsequently distributed to the audi- 
ence and on ten of them wrote the number 247, and 
on the remaining ten the number 31. Each set of 
slips was then made into a little packet, secured by a 
rubber band and placed in a convenient though con- 
cealed spot on the table, or dropped into separate 
pockets from which they can be removed without 
any difficulty. Before gathering up the slips on which 
the audience has written, the performer palms the 
proper packet of prepared slips in his right hand. 
He then takes the audience’s slips in his left hand 
and pretends to place them in his right hand, in real- 
ity retaining them and exhibiting the prepared slips 
from which the rubber band has been removed. Both 
sets of slips are handled in the same manner, and, 
consequently, each of the glasses contains the slips 
bearing the numbers that the performer has written 
down beforehand, so whichever ones are chosen by 
the audience, they will be doomed to be the right 
ones for the success of the trick. 

Now to explain the mystery of the slate. It is an 
ordinary slate to which is fitted a loose flap made of 
slate paper. The word “palatial” is written with 
chalk on one side of the real slate before the per- 
formance, and the flap is then put into place against 
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this side so as to conceal the writing. After the slate 
has been exhibited back and front and washed off 
with the damp cloth, it is laid on the table for an 
instant with the flap side down, while the per- 
former reaches into his pocket to obtain a handker- 
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chief with which to cover it. When he picks it up 
again the flap, of course, remains on the table and 
the performer takes care to keep the side with the 
writing on it turned away from the audience until the 
entire slate is enveloped in the folds of the handker- 
chief. If the performer’s table is covered with black 
cloth, the flap will be practically invisible, but if 
a light-colored table is used, a newspaper is spread 
over it, ostensibly to prevent any trickery, and the 
inner side of the flap (the side that rests against the 
side of the slate) is likewise covered with a piece of 
newspaper so that it will be indistinguishable when 
the slate is lifted. 


SPIRIT MATHEMATICS 


poe performer gives the audience a number of 
blank slips of paper, requesting that they select 
any two of them. When these have been chosen, one 
of them.is folded up and sealed in an envelope which 
is then given to a member of the audience to hold. 
The other piece is passed to five people in succession, 
each of them being requested to write down a number 
containing three figures. The total of the numbers is 
then added up and, upon the envelope containing the 
erstwhile blank piece of paper being opened, the 
total is found written upon the paper by ghostly 
fingers. 

When the two papers have been selected, the per- 
former takes them in his hand for a moment, re- 
marking, as he does so: “‘ These are the two pieces you 
wish?” and immediately handing one of them to 
someone near him with the request that he write a 
number containing three figures on it and then have 
the person,next him do likewise. Then he gives the 
other piece to another member of the audience and 
asks him to fold it up, but just as he starts to fold it, 
the performer says: ““No, not that way; do it like 
this,” and takes the paper away from him, folding it 
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himself. He then returns the paper, but instead of 
giving him the same piece, he substitutes a similar 
piece, on which is written the number 2788, which he 
has held in the palm of his hand since the beginning 
of the trick. If the slips of paper used are quite small, 
say, two and one half inches square, there will be no 
difficulty experienced in holding the prepared piece 
between the fingers on the inner side of the hand, 
where it can be kept out of sight until the time 
comes to substitute it for the unprepared slip. 

Another slip is prepared by writing on it a series of 
numbers whose total is 2788 as follows: 


268 
493 
821 
632 
574 


This slip is folded up and placed on the table, from 
which the performer picks it up during the time when 
the five members of the audience are writing down 
their numbers. When the numbers have been written, 
the performer takes the paper containing them and, 
ostensibly, gives it directly to another spectator to 
add up, but during the moment that it is in his pos- 
session, he exchanges it for the piece of paper he has 
just picked up from his table. When the numbers 
have been added up, the total is announced, and the 
person who is holding the envelope is requested to 
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tear it open and see what the spirits have been doing 
while it was in his hands. Naturally enough, in so far © 
as the performer is concerned, but supernaturally to 
the audience, the correct total of 2788 is discovered on 
the slip in the envelope. 


THE SPIRIT DIAL 


Re performer gives for examination a wooden 
dial marked with the figures 1 to 12 and also 
with the words “Yes” and “No.” A metal hand, or 
pointer, is likewise passed around for inspection. 
When both have been returned, the performer hooks 
the dial to two pieces of ribbon hanging from a bar, 
puts the pointer in place, in the center of the dial, and 
then requests the audience to ask a few questions 
that can be answered by the numbers or words on the 
dial, explaining that the spirits will manipulate the 
pointer and answer their questions by this means. 

“When was the Declaration of Independence 
signed?’’ someone sings out, and the pointer points 
to 7 (for the month of July), 4, 1776. 

“How old is Susie Smith?” another person in- 
quires, and the pointer tactfully refuses to answer by 
pointing to the word “No.” 

Dozens of questions can be answered in this man- 
ner, and the mysterious dial will furnish an evening’s 
entertainment by itself. 

The construction of the dial and its method of 
operation are made clear in the accompanying il- 
lustrations. The professional dials are generally made 
of plate glass, but it is not necessary to have a dial 
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of this material, a wooden one cut out of a single © 
piece of quarter- or half-inch wood serving the pur- 
pose admirably. A diameter of fifteen inches makes a 
good size. The hand can be cut out of sheet brass or 
any other thin metal that is available. 

The hand is fastened to the dial by being passed 
over a threaded bolt and then tightened on by 


screwing down a nut which fits on the end of the bolt. 
Two small spools, such as certain kinds of silk come 
on, are used as washers, one being placed between the 
dial and the pointer and one being placed behind the 
dial. This one is grooved deeply with a knife so as 
to afford a good grip for the black thread which is the 
cause of-the manifestations. This thread is passed 
through two tiny screw eyes fastened to the back of 
the rod forming the trapeze, and then through two 
small holes in the rod itself, a loop being allowed to 
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hang down which is just the right length to permit 
the performer to engage it in the grooved spool when 
he is hooking the dial to the ends of the ribbons. The 
ends of the thread lead off to one side of the stage, 
where an assistant is concealed in the wings, or behind 


Top view of trapexe showing threads 
passing off stage through screw eyes. 
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Side view of dial showing 
arrangement of spools on 
bolt. 


a screen. The assistant must be able to have a clear 
view of the dial, so he can manipulate the thread 
properly and make the pointer stop at the correct 
numbers. At any stage of the performance, the dial 
can be detached from the ribbons and handed for in- 
spection, and as soon as it is again put together, it 
will continue to answer questions. 


FRUITFUL DIVINATION | 


“| Ria performer exhibits a number of slips of paper 
on each of which a number between one and ten 
has been written. The slips are put into a hat, and 
one of the audience is asked to withdraw one of them 
and read the number that is written on it. He does so, 
and the number is, say, three. The performer then 
takes a banana from a plate of fruit and gives it to 
one of the spectators with the request that he peel it. 
When he does so, it is discovered that the banana has 
been divided in some mysterious manner into three 
pieces, just the number that was on the chosen piece 
of paper. 

The selection of the proper slip of paper is accom- 
plished, as in most other tricks of this nature, by 
means of substitution. After showing the slips to the 
audience, the performer returns to the stage for a 
hat and, on his way, he slips his hand into his waist- 
coat pocket and withdraws a pack of slips, identical in 
size and shape with those he has just exhibited but all 
with the number three written on them. The unpre- 
pared slips are concealed in the same pocket that the 
others came out of, the double shift being carried out 
in one movement. When the hat is produced, the 
prepared slips are dropped into it, and the result is 
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bound to be the selection of a slip bearing the number 
three. 

The banana is prepared by means of a needle and 
thread. The needle is first passed through one side of 
the banana and drawn out the opposite side. It is 
then inserted again through the same hole through 
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which it just came out and pushed through another 
side of the banana. This is repeated, and the needle is 
this time brought out through the hole which it made 
when it was first inserted, and in which the other 
end of the thread is still resting. The diagrams make 
this process clear and show that the thread has been 
passed all around the banana just under the skin. 
The two ends of the thread are now taken and drawn 
out, thereby slicing the banana, and the process is 
repeated at another place, thus cutting the banana 
into three pieces. The holes made by the needle are so 
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small that they will escape detection even when the 
banana is scrutinized closely and if the performer tells 
his audience that the spirits are responsible for the 
deed, they will be obliged to accept this explanation, 
as no other is apparent or seems possible. 


THE MAGNETIC HAT, WAND, AND TABLE 


Rae three tricks described herewith go very well 
together, but any one of them may be performed 
separately with excellent effect. The performer first 
takes the wand that he has been using right along 
during the performance and, after giving it to the 
audience for examination, places it against the palm 
of his hand, to which it miraculously adheres. He then 
borrows a hat and, after mesmerizing it with a few 
deft passes, it likewise clings to his hand. Walking 
around amongst the audience, he requests someone to 
remove the hat. There is nothing to indicate what 
means were used to make the hat remain suspended 
from the performer’s hand, and the audience is forced 
to believe him when he tells them that it was due to 
the magnetism induced by his mystic passes. To cap 
the climax, the performer then brings forward a small 
table and, placing his hand on it, he lifts it up in the 
air and swings it about, without any visible means of 
support other than the very slight contact with his 
finger tips. The table is then passed around for in- 
spection. 

The wand is most easily magnetized by the use of 
a piece of black thread one end of which is fastened 
in the performer’s right lapel buttonhole and the other 
end attached to one of the buttons on his waistcoat. 
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After showing the wand to the audience, the per- — 
former takes it back and, as he is returning to the 
stage, slips it through the loop formed by the thread. 
By pressing outward until the thread is taut, the 


Thread leads to vest button. 


wand can be held in position against the palm of the 
hand, and with a little practice it can even be shifted 
from one hand to the other. At any time it can be 
slipped out of the loop and passed for examination 
and, on its return, it once more clings to the per- 
former’s hand. 
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Since few people wear derbys or high silk hats any 
more, the best hat to use for the next experiment is a 
straw. One is borrowed from the audience or, if it is 
winter, the performer has one on hand for the occa- 
sion. In preparing for this trick, the performer pro- 
vides himself with a plain ring, purchased at the 
five-and-ten cent store, in one side of which he cuts a 
little notch about one eighth of an inch deep and just 
wide enough to fit around the body of an ordinary 
pin. He also has a pin stuck in the lapel of his coat 
and, when the hat is returned to him after exami- 
nation, he removes this pin on his way back to the 
stage and sticks it through the top of the hat, im- 
mediately thereafter reaching under the hat and bend- 
ing over the point which is inside the hat. Once this 
has been safely accomplished, the hat can readily be 
made to adhere to the performer’s hand by means of 
the slot in the ring, which fits around the pin. As the 
hat is raised into the air, the performer makes a 
great show of passing his unengaged hand under it 
and over it to prove that no threads are used in 
connection with the trick. It is perfectly possible to 
walk amongst the audience with the hat in this po- 
sition and ask someone to remove it, for the pin will 
come out still attached to the ring, when the hat is 
taken from the performer’s hand, and can be quietly 
dropped to the floor. 

In mesmerizing the table, the magician employs the 
same methods that were so successful with the hat. 
The same ring is used and the trick is really easier to 
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do with the table than with the hat, for the table can 
be prepared before the performance by driving a pin 
into the top, leaving only a quarter of an inch or so 
exposed. The table itself should be a small and lightly 


constructed one and preferably painted black. If 
the pin is then given a touch of black paint, it will 
be indistinguishable even at a very short distance. 
When the table has been lifted and swung about for a 
short while, the performer lowers it to the floor and, 
with a sharp jerk, pulls out the pin, after which the 
audience can examine it to their hearts’ content. 


THE DISSOLVING DIE 
aE POUGH one of the old favorites of magicdom, 


the trick known as the “Dissolving Die’ never 
seems to lose its popularity or effectiveness, and is 
one of the best that an amateur can equip himself 
with. The trick is usually commenced by the per- 
former asking for the loan of a hat, which is placed 
on his table, and the audience’s attention is then di- 
rected to a solid wooden die about three inches square. 
When the die has been examined, the performer wraps 
it up in a large (and usually gaudy) handkerchief and 
gives it to some member of the audience to hold. The 
performer then picks up the borrowed hat and, 
commanding the die to separate into the diverse and 
minute atoms of which it is composed, in other words, 
to dissolve, he grasps a corner of the handkerchief in 
which it is wrapped and shakes it out, whereupon the 
die is actually found to have disappeared completely, 
and upon looking in the hat, it is discovered there. 
The handkerchief which is used to envelop the die 
is responsible for its subsequent vagaries and is pre- 
pared as follows: Cut out five pieces of cardboard, 
each one a trifle bigger than one side of the die, and 
glue them to a handkerchief as shown in the diagram. 
Place on top of the first one another handkerchief 
of the same size and decorated with the same design 
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as the first one and sew them both together around ~ 


the edges, when everything will be ready for the per- 
formance, 


When the borrowed hat is received, it is taken to 
the stage and placed in a handy position on the magi- 
cian’s table. Then the die is handed around, and when 
it is returned, the magician places it upon the center 
of the prepared handkerchief, which is lying spread 
out on the table beside the hat. As he gathers up the 
four corners of the handkerchief, the cardboard flaps 
will be drawn into position around the die. 
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He now takes up the borrowed hat in his left hand, 
shows it to be empty, and makes as though to place 
the handkerchief and die into it. For some reason best 
_ known to himself, however, he changes his mind at 
the last moment and says: ‘‘No; I believe I will ask 
you to keep the die for me for a few moments,”’ and 
stepping up to a near-by spectator, he gives him the 
handkerchief, which apparently still contains the 
die but in reality contains nothing except the card- 
‘ board flaps, for when the handkerchief was mo- 
mentarily held over the hat, the performer relaxed the 
pressure of his fingers for an instant and allowed the 
real die to drop into the hat. When the handkerchief 
is given to the spectator to hold, the performer is 
careful to have him grasp it just below the bottom of 
the supposed die, and, furthermore, requests him to 
hold it over his head, ostensibly so everyone can see 
it, but really so his unengaged hand will not be 
tempted to feel of the handkerchief and inadvertently 
push one of the cardboard pieces out of line. , 

The performer now picks up the supposedly empty 
hat and, holding it aloft in his left hand, approaches 
the person who is holding the handkerchief. 

“The die is now dissolving,” he announces, “and, 
in a moment, it will have dematerialized completely 
and will ooze out through the tiny meshes in the 
handkerchief. In fact, I think it has already done so. 
Allow me, please.”’ 

He grasps one corner of the handkerchief and re- 
quests the person who is holding it to let go, where- 
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upon the performer shakes the handkerchief out and. 


turns it back and front so the audience can see that 
the die has really vanished. As he is shaking the hand- 
kerchief, he brings down his left hand which is holding 
the hat, and tumbles the die out of it, giving the im- 


Se 


pression that the die traveled instantaneously from | 


the handkerchief to the hat, for it has no sooner dis- 
appeared from one place than it immediately re- 
appears in another. 


THE JAPANESE RICE BOWLS 


HE “Japanese Rice Bowl” trick is an excellent 

example of the mystifying effects that can be 
obtained by the simplest means. The apparatus em- 
ployed is easily made and uncomplicated, yet the 
magic rice bowls have fooled thousands and will con- 
tinue to mystify thousands more, as long as magicians, 
professional and amateur, perform the trick. The 
performer shows two ordinary china bowls and, from 
a paper bag containing rice, fills one of the bowls, 
carefully smoothing off the surplus rice until the bowl 
is just full to the brim. The second bowl is then 
placed over the first and upon being removed a 
moment later, it is seen that the rice has doubled in 
quantity and completely overflows the bowl. Once 
again the rice is leveled off and the other bowl, which 
is first shown empty, is placed on top of it in an in- 


verted position as before. Upon separating the bowls 


this time, it is seen that the rice has entirely vanished, 
the bottom bowl being filled to the brim with clear 
water. 

The bowls used for the trick are plain china bowls 
such as can be bought at the five-and-ten cent store, 
the proper shape being that shown in the accompany- 
ing diagram. The rim of one of the bowls should be 
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ground perfectly flat and even all the way around and. 


a circular piece of mica or celluloid, with a projecting 
tab to it, should then be cut so as to fit exactly on top 
of the prepared bowl. This disk must fit perfectly, as 
its function is to keep the water which is subsequently 
placed in the bowl from running out when the bowl is 
inverted. 

The only other things that are needed are a bag 
of rice and a little tray, just large enough to hold 
comfortably both bowls, and on one end of which are 
glued three pieces of cork about a quarter of an inch 
square and an eighth of an inch high. These are put 
on the tray in order to keep the mica disk from ad- 
hering to it when the bowl is lifted off, after resting 
on the tray in an inverted position. 

To prepare for the trick, fill the bowl with the 
ground rim with water, fit the mica disk carefully on 
top of it, and then turn it upside down and set it on 
the three corks on the tray. Next to it place the un- 
prepared bowl, likewise turned upside down, so that 
both will look alike to the audience and no suspicions 
will be aroused. 

When you are ready to begin, pick up the empty 
bowl and show it to the audience, and then fill it 
with rice from the bag. Then level the rice off care- 
fully so it is perfectly flat on top and place the bowl 
containing the water on top of it. Since you hold this 
bowl in an inverted position, nobody will dream of 
thinking that there is anything in it. The next step is 
to pick up both bowls in order to make a few mystic 
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passes over them and, when the incantation is fin- 
ished, they are replaced on the table but not quite as 


a. The celluloid disk. 


they were before, for during the few moments that 
they were in your hands, you were careful to turn 
them over so the bowl containing the water is put on 
the bottom and the bowl containing the rice is on top. — 
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Now, of course, when you-remove the topmost bowl, — 


the rice will pour out of it, some remaining on the 
mica disk and some overflowing to the table, so the 
audience will receive the impression that there is 
just twice as much as before. 

You now proceed to brush the rice off the mica 
disk, which appears to the audience to be a repetition 
of your previous leveling off of the rice, and when the 
disk is clear, invert the empty bowl and place it on 
top of the one that contains the water. As you care- 
fully adjust the edges of the two bowls, you take 
occasion to grasp the projecting tab on the mica 
disk and pull it out from between the bowls, dropping 
it on to the table where it will be invisible to the audi- 
ence. Then lift off the top bowl and pick up the bot- 
tom bowl, pouring the water out of it, and then pour- 
ing it back again, until everybody is satisfied that his 
eyes are not deceiving him and that a truly marvelous 
transformation has taken place. 


THE INEXHAUSTIBLE BOX 


NE of the favorite tricks of all the great 
magicians has been that of producing silk 
handkerchiefs, cannon balls, rabbits, and every other 
conceivable variety of similar odds and ends out of an 
apparently empty box, a silk hat, or even out of the 
thin air. A great many of these sudden appearances, 
as performed by the professionals, require too com- 
plicated apparatus or too great a degree of sleight 
of hand for the amateur to perform, but the box 
described herewith is of such simple construction that 
any boy can knock it together in a short time, and 
the effects that can be obtained by its use are as 
amazing as any of the illusions of the professional 
conjurors. 

In appearance, the Inexhaustible Box is a plain 
wooden box, about twenty inches long and fifteen 
inches in width and depth. These are good dimensions 
to use, but it can be made larger or smaller, to suit 
one’s individual tastes and the size of the articles 
which one wants to produce from it. 

The performer passes through the audience with 
the box in his hand, showing them that it is free of 
any hidden mechanism and that it is absolutely 
empty. He then places it upon his table, and to assure 
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the audience that he has not put anything in the box 


while his back was turned toward them in returning 
to the stage, he turns it over on its side so that the 
interior is in full view and is seen still to be entirely 
empty. Righting the box once more, the performer 
immediately reaches into it and pulls out handker- 
chiefs, paper flowers, toy dolls, and 
anything else that he has found 
abeut the house or purchased in 
the stores to use for this purpose. 

At any moment the box can be 
turned over on its side and shown 
to be perfectly empty, but as soon 
as it is again put right side up, it 
is found to be full of a variety of assorted objects. 

This remarkable box is very simply made, and by 
carefully studying the accompanying diagrams, there 
will be no difficulty in putting it together. The secret 
lies in the bottom of the box, which is hinged at the 
front lower corners, so that it remains stationary upon 
the table when the box is turned over to face the 
audience. A piece of wood of exactly the same dimen- 
sions is fastened to this bottom at right angles. When 
the box stands right side up, this piece lies flat against 
the front of the box. When, however, the box is turned 
over on its side, this piece remains stationary, as it is 
attached to the bottom, and any object which has 
been placed in the box will be hidden from the sight of 
those in front. 

Two details require special care when making the 
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box. The first is to make sure that the hinges on which 
the bottom pivots work absolutely freely, so there will 
be no danger of their sticking when the box is turned 
over, thereby preventing the bottom from staying 
flat on the table, with its “load” undisturbed. The 
second is that the upper edge of the front of the box 
should have a thin strip of wood glued along its inner 
side, in order to conceal the false bottom when the 
box is in the upright position and is being passed 
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SIDE VIEW OF THE INEXHAUSTIBLE BOX 


a. When opened to show the audience. b. In process of being 
tipped back into an upright position. 


around the audience for a fleeting inspection. With 
careful work this strip of wood can be made to look so 
much a part of the box that no one will suspect that 
it is put there as an “‘extra”’ in order to hide the false 
bottom. 

The method of filling the box is very simple and 
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one that is probably already known to most amateurs. 
The articles to be produced are concealed on a small 
shelf that is attached to the rear of the magician’s 
table, where it cannot be seen by the audience. 
When the box is placed on the table, the performer 
makes some remark, such as: “I am sure, ladies and 
gentlemen, that you are convinced that the box is 
perfectly empty as you have all examined it closely. 
To remove any doubts that may still linger in your 
minds, however, I will once more show you that it 
is absolutely empty and contains nothing but com- 
mon, ordinary air, or atmosphere.” As this is being 
said, he turns the box over with his left hand, at the 
same time placing the articles that are on the shelf 
onto the bottom of the box with his right hand, the 
movement being perfectly concealed behind the box 
itself. 

This process of showing the box empty and then 
removing objects from it may be repeated as many 
times as the performer pleases, or at least until his 
stock of miscellaneous odds and ends is exhausted. 


THE RADIO-ACTIVE BLOCKS 
ee BORN nowadays knows of the wonderful 


‘ and mysterious powers of the radio wave,”’ says 
the performer as he steps to the front of the platform. 
““A radio wave can penetrate the thickest and most 
solid wall without puncturing it or leaving any trace 
at all of its passage. But radio waves, to be sure, are 
absolutely invisible and we rather expect them to be 
mysterious in other ways as well. These wooden 
blocks which I have here on the table, however, are 
solid and tangible; perfectly ordinary, garden variety 
blocks; but they possess, nevertheless, the remarkable 
qualities of penetration that the invisible and intangi- 
ble radio waves possess.” 

At this point, the performer shows the audience 
three little wooden cubes, each about an inch square. 
The tops and bottoms of each cube are painted 
black, the sides of the first are painted red, of the 
second one white, and of the third one blue. He also 
picks up a cardboard tube, about five inches in height 
and square in shape, so constructed as to fit snugly 
over the cubes. The blocks and the tube are given to 
the audience to examine freely, as there is absolutely 
no deception about them. 

When they are returned, the magician sets the tube 
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upright on the table and proceeds to drop the blocks _ 
into it one by one, first the blue one, then the white 
one, and then the red, asking the audience to be care- 
ful to remember in just what order they are ar- 
ranged, namely, blue on the bottom, white in the 
middle, and red on top. 

“Now,” says the performer, “‘it is perfectly clear 
that it would be impossible for these blocks to change 
their respective positions by any ordinary or natural 
means—that is, of course, if they were ordinary 
blocks. But the radio-active qualities which have 
been put into these particular magic cubes give them 
the same powers as are possessed by radio waves. 
They can pass through solid matter with the utmost 
ease; in fact, I believe that such an occurrence has 
already taken place.” 

Upon removing the tube from the blocks, it is seen 
that the red block which was put on top of the other 
two has passed through them and is now on the bot- 
tom of the pile. The white block is now on top and the 
blue one is in the middle. 

This astonishing effect is brought about by the use 
of a fourth block, of which the audience is left bliss- 
fully ignorant. This secret block is painted black on 
the top and bottom, just like the others, but of the — 
remaining four sides, two, which adjoin each other, 
are painted red, and the other two are blue. All 
these blocks, by the way, can be easily sawed off a 
piece of wood that measures an inch square, and a 
little sandpapering will give them a splendid finish. 
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The trick is done as follows: When the tube is re- 
turned to the performer after the audience has ex- 
amined it, he secretly places the secret block, which 


The Secret Block. 


he has concealed in his left hand, in the lower end of 
the tube. Since he takes the tube in his right hand 
there is no difficulty in keeping the block well hidden 
in his unobserved left hand. When the secret block is 
put into the tube, the performer quickly notes against 
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which sides of the tube the two red faces are resting, 
and when the tube is placed on the table, he must be 
sure to have these red sides facing toward the audi- 
ence. The tube should be placed so that the angle 
formed by these two sides is toward the audience, 
so the two blue sides will be completely out of 
sight. 

Next, the other three blocks are dropped into the 
tube in the order previously given, and rest, unknown 
to the spectators, on top of the secret block. When the 
performer has explained the remarkable properties of 
the cubes and is ready to remove the tube, he grasps 
it between his thumb and forefinger at a point about 
an inch from the top and, by a gentle pressure, he lifts 
the topmost block off with the tube, leaving the secret 
block (red) and the two others (blue and white) ex- 
posed to the audience. To all appearances, the red 
block has mysteriously shifted from the top of the 
pile to the bottom. 

“Now,” says the performer, “‘we will give them 
another opportunity to show us what they can do.” 
As he speaks, he lets the red block which he removed 
with the tube drop to the bottom of the tube where 
his fingers prevent it from dropping out. 

“T will put the blocks back into the tube in the 
same order‘as before: first the blue, then the white, 
and then the red.” As he suits his actions to his 
words and drops the blocks, he takes care to keep the 
red sides of the secret block, which is put in last, well 
to the front. 
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When the tube is lifted off again, the performer at 
the same time removes the uppermost block by press- 
ing it with his thumb and forefinger: To the audience 
it now appears as though the white block had moved 
to the top, the blue one has moved up to the center, 
and the red one has once more passed down to the 
bottom. 

The secret block, which is now inside the tube, is 
allowed to slip down to the bottom and the tube is 
again placed on the table, but is turned so the blue 
sides of the secret block are toward the audience. 

“This time, let’s change the order,” says the con- 
juror, “‘just to see what they will do. We will put 
the red one on the bottom, then the white, and then 
the blue. Red, white, and blue, from the bottom up- 
ward; that’s easy to remember. Now, let’s see what 
has happened.” 

Removing the tube, the blue block (the secret one) 
is seen to have jumped to the bottom, the red one is 
in the middle, and the white one has climbed to the 
top. While the audience is gazing at the new arrange- 
ment of the mysterious cubes and wondering how it 
is done, the performer allows the ordinary blue block, 
which is in the tube, to fall out into his hand, and 
when he picks up the others from the table, he sub- 
stitutes it for the secret block which is at the bottom 
of the pile, hiding the secret block in the palm of his 
left hand and dropping it behind a piece of apparatus 
on his table, or slipping it unobserved into a pocket 
at the first opportunity. Once more he passes the three 
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ordinary blocks and the cardboard tube around the — 
audience for examination, but they will have a hard 
time to discover how the trick is done, no matter how 
closely they scrutinize the innocent little pieces of 
wood. 


THE CHINESE PRAYER RINGS 


Bee performer exhibits three loops, or rings, of 
paper, which he tells the audience were brought 

from China at considerable risk and danger to life 

and limb to those involved in their transportation. 

“These are what are known to the Chinese as 
prayer rings,” he continues, “‘and they are the sacred 
property of the priests in the great temples. When a 
Chinaman wishes to know whether or not a prayer 
he has made is likely to be granted, he consults a 
priest, and the priest, if he knows his business, 
charges him a small fee and proceeds to consult the 
mystic prayer rings. Now, will you be good enough to 
take this pair of scissors and cut this ring along the 
center?” 

Handing one of the rings to a member of the audi- 
ence, he waits until the cutting has been completed 
and two separate rings have been made from the orig- 
inal ring. 

“That, you see, is what happens when an ordinary 
mortal cuts one of these rings, but the learned priests 
of ancient China are able to obtain very different 
results by the use of their occult powers, a little of 
which they were kind enough to impart to me when 
I was living among them studying Oriental magic. 
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If, for example, they wish the answer to a Chinaman’s 
prayer to be ‘Yes,’ they cut one of the prayer rings in 
this manner.” 

Taking a pair of scissors, the performer cuts one 
of the rings along the center line, apparently in ex- 
actly the same fashion as the spectator cut the first 
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a. The unprepared ring. Dotted lines 
show where to cut. b. The result when 
a spectator cuts one of the rings. c. What 
happens when the answer is “Yes.” 
d. What happens when the answer 
-. 66 > 
is “No. 


one. When the cutting is finished, however, instead 
of there being two separate rings, as before, there 
are two rings inseparably interlinked. 

“Should the priest wish, for reasons of his own, to 
tell his yellow brother that his prayer will not be 
granted, he cuts the ring in still a different way.” 

When the performer once more cuts a ring, the 
result is a single ring twice the size of the original one. 

Despite their mysterious character, these magic 
rings are best made out of a piece of ordinary news<- 
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paper. The proper length is obtained by cutting two 
strips, each about an inch in width, and each one the 
length of a double page of an opened newspaper. 
When these two strips are glued together end to end, 
the resulting ring is just the right size. 

The first ring, which is cut by a member of the 
audience, is perfectly normal, but the other two are 
made a trifle differently. The first one, which comes 
out as two linked rings, is made by giving the strip 
of paper a half twist before joining the ends together; 
while the second one, which is cut into a single double- 
sized ring, is made by giving the paper a full twist. 
In cutting the twisted rings, care must be taken to 
keep them in quite constant motion by moving the 
hands up and down and walking to and fro across the 
stage, in order to keep the audience from observing 
the twists which, though scarcely noticeable, might 
be detected by some especially observant person in 
the front row. Most audiences have a few such per- 
sons in them, and the magician must always be on 
his guard against their sometimes rather too perti- 
nent remarks. 


THE BEWITCHED CANDLES 


aes is a very pretty series of experiments that 
can be used to very good advantage in connec- 
tion with the “Flag and Candle”’ trick which was pre- 
viously described. 

In addition to the artificial candle made of paper 
which is used in connection with the flag production, 
the performer has on his table two other single can- 
dles in separate candlesticks, and a row of six or 
eight candles. Lighting one of the separate candles, 
he exhibits it to the audience and then proceeds to 
blow it out. Picking up his magic wand, he breathes 
on it and touches it to the wick of the candle, which 
immediately bursts into flame. 

Next he strikes a match and touches it to the wick 
of one of the candles standing at the end of the row 
of six or eight. Though the candles are several inches 
apart, the flame jumps from one to the other until 
all of them are lighted. There still remains one candle 
which has not been the subject of an experiment. 
The magician proceeds to light this one and then 
puts it into his mouth and eats it, evidently with the 
greatest enjoyment. 

The first experiment, in which the performer lights 
an extinguished candle by touching it with his wand, 
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is accomplished by dipping the wand in sulphuric 
acid before the performance and then dipping it into 
a tiny saucer of potassium permanganate which 1s on 
his table, just before applying it to the wick of the 
candle. 

In the second experiment, the jumping flame really 
travels along a piece of fine thread which has been 
soaked in a solution of equal parts of sugar and potas- 
sium chlorate. This thread is connected to all the 
candle wicks and, when one of the end candles is 
lighted, the flame will travel along it from candle 
to candle until all of them are ignited. 

The edible candle is, in reality, a cylindrical piece 
of apple surmounted by a wick made from the meat 
of a walnut. The walnut will burn brightly for a 
short while, but long before the oil contained in it 
has been exhausted, the magician has popped it into 
his mouth and swallowed it, to the amazement of the 
spectators who, no doubt, have always been told 
that only Eskimos were in the habit of including 
candles in their menu. 


RINGS CAUGHT ON THE WAND 


4 ee performer borrows three rings from different 
members of the audience, collecting them in a 
little box which he places in full view of his table. 
Tapping the box with his wand, he opens it and it is 
found to be empty. Where have the rings gone? 
Perhaps they have just dematerialized in the manner 
that is peculiar to rings when they come into a ma- 
gician’s possession, and are now floating about in the 
air somewhere, invisible to all but occult eyes. The 
magician, accordingly, searches the surrounding at- 
mosphere and at length catches sight of one of the 
invisible rings. Lunging with his wand, he catches it 
on that magic instrument, and then proceeds to catch 
the other two wanderers and return them to their 
owners, cautioning them to be careful about taking 
them off in the future as, once having learned the 
knack of vanishing into thin air, they are apt to do 
so at any moment, and if a magician is not near by, 
they may float completely away before they are 
caught. 

The box which is used for collecting the rings is an 
ordinary match box covered with a brightly colored 
patterned paper. It is prepared by cutting a little 
flap in one end of the drawer as shown in the diagram. 
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The bottom part of the flap is cut entirely free of the 
box, but along the line A-A, only the wood is cut 
through, the paper being left uninjured so as to serve 
as a hinge. Before going among the audience to collect 
the rings, the performer opens the box halfway, keep- 
ing the flap end toward himself. As soon as the rings 


i 


are put into the box, the performer tilts up his hand 
and allows them to fall into his palm through the 
flap. The box is then placed on the table, and the 
performer picks up his wand with the same hand 
that contains the rings, which would normally be the 
right hand. 

To catch the rings, it is necessary to use a wand 
which has undergone a little occult treatment before 
the performance. A small black pin is taken and 
driven into the wand at one end at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees, as shown in the diagram. When 
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the time has come to spear the rings, the performer 
works one of them on to the end of the wand which 
is in his hand, until it is between his thumb and fore- 
finger. Then, making a swift lunge, he releases the 
ring, which flies out to the outer end of the wand 
until its further flight is checked by the pin. The other 
rings are caught in the same manner and the per- 
former then grasps his wand by the end which con- 
tains the pin and slides the rings off the opposite end. 
If he wishes to give the wand for examination, the pin 
can readily be withdrawn as the rings are being re- 
moved. 


THE RING AND CARD TRICK 
SS is chosen from the deck, and the per- 


former proceeds to punch three holes in it with 
a pocketknife, one near each upper corner and the 
third near the bottom of the card. A piece of ribbon 
is threaded through the two upper holes and the card 
is suspended from it, each end being tied to the back 
of a chair. Another piece of ribbon, about six or eight 
inches long, is then threaded through the third hole, 
and its ends are tied together to form a loop. 

A ring is now borrowed from the audience and 
placed in a small box which is set on the performer’s 
table. The performer then takes his wand, taps the 
box with it, and then taps the card, when the ring 
instantly appears hanging from the loop of ribbon 
hanging from its bottom edge. 

The box employed in this experiment is, as the 
student no doubt has guessed, the same one that was 
used in the ‘‘Ring-catching”’ trick just described. 
The performer lets the ring slip out into his hand as 
before and keeps it concealed there until the time 
comes to reveal it. 

The ring which appears so miraculously on the 
loop is a substitute which has been prepared by giving 
it a good coating of beeswax. This ring is placed in a 
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convenient spot on the performer’s table, before the 
trick is commenced, and during the process of tying 
the ribbon into a loop the ribbon is threaded through 
it and it is left adhering to the back of the card. To 
make it appear, all that is necessary is to give the 


card a sharp rap with the wand, when the beeswax 
will give way and the ring will instantly drop to the 
bottom of the loop. 

The only. thing that remains to be done is to get 
rid of the duplicate ring in a graceful manner and re- 
turn the real ring to its owner. An excellent way in 
which to effect this substitution is to take the dupli- 
cate ring from the loop and drop it over the end of the 
wand, allowing it to slide down to the hand in which 
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the wand is held, and which also holds the real ring. 
The wand is then transferred to the other hand, and 
both rings are allowed to slide the length of it, but 
this time the real ring is uppermost and the performer 
leaves it in sight and allows the duplicate ring to slide 
out of sight inside the palm of the hand with which 
the wand is being held. He then approaches the owner 
of the ring and, lowering the end of the wand, lets it 
slide off into his hand. 


THE END 
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